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“Safety-Cushioned” 
4 Rubber-Plastic 


HELMET 


Engineered For Maximum Protection 
There’s two years of development and actual! game testing 
behind Rawlings ‘“‘Safety-Cushioned”’ Rubber-Plastic Helmet. 


It complies fully with the safety recommendations of the 
American Football Coaches Association, doctors and trainers, 
’ 
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AND is built with Rawlings half-century of ‘“‘know-how.” 













"Safety-Cushioned” Against Injury 
Rawlings engineers have combined a scientifically designed 

tough but resilient rubber-plastic crown with sheets of 

“‘sofa-soft”’ latex-foam and cellular-rubber padding. Protection? You 
bet! The crown can take and absorb the heaviest blow and distribute 







it over a wide area. With the entire inside of the helmet lined 
with rubber, every vital area of the head is cushioned against shock. 


No Finer Fitting Helmet 
There’ll be no “helmet-weary” boys on your squad with Rawlings RH. 
The head conforming shape of the rubber-plastic shell and the full 











Also available at slightly rubber padding make it a helmet that’s as comfortable to wear as a felt hat. 


lower price as No. RH10. The materials, the engineering, the workmanship, AND the ‘“‘know-how”’ 
make this helmet another “‘Finest In The Field.” 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
The Finest In “The Field’ beh Your Daulé Deal, 


St. Levis 3, Mo. 
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@ Expert ball-handling features are 
built inte these Reach Gloves and Mitts. 
Models specially designed to play 

every position with sharp, sure accuracy. 
Shown here are the Reach “Triple-Play” 
with webbed crotch to spear hot line 
drives: the Reach Big League “Trapper” 
—with the “no-escape” pocket for sure 
put-outs at first: the Reach Pro Model 
Hinged Catcher’s Mitt—for more 
flexible ball handling. See the complete 


Reach line in a wide range of prices. 
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The patented construction features of ‘Natural Bend” shoes protect against 
strained leg muscles, weakened arches and other disabilities that contribute 
to injuries sustained in running or pivoting. “Natural Bend” football shoes 
have built-in spring steel arch supports... flex at the natural bend of the 
foot...and have these additional safety or comfort features... 
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You'll want a sample 
swatch of this NEW ma- 
terial before you order 
any more football pants! 


R SAMPLE NOW 


SEND FOR YOU 





. of the revolutionary new 
King Nylon Service Cloth used 
in custom-tailored King . . . 
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FOOTBALL PANTS 


Made with Kin 
Cloth front, an 
back, these pants are the finest the 
market affords. 


Nylon Service 
King TUWAY 


See these new pants at your King 
dealer’snow... you'llagreethey’re 
tops in every way. King Nylon | 
Service Cloth is available in your | 
school colors. Get a sample swatch 
of this strongest of all lightweight 
football pants material. See how it 
breathes. .. how it resists abrasion 
and teari . and you'll insist 
on King Fe; 26 pants. 


KING 
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Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
1848 N. Wilmot Ave. 
Chicago 47, Illinois 
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OR the sixteen. teams which com- 
peted in the finals of the Iowa 
Girls’ High School Basketball Tourn- 
ament, the average amount of coach- 
ing experience of the coaches was 
ten years, having finished college on 
the average in 1940. Dolph Stanley, 
whose Beloit College basketball team 
set all sorts of high-scoring records 
this year, holds the distinction of 
having taken three different schools 
to the Illinois “Sweet Sixteen” tourn- 
ament. These were Equality in 1934, 
Mt. Pulaski in 1936 and Taylorville 
in 1940 and 1941. . .Phil Sarboe, who 
went from the head football spot at 
Washington State to high school 
coaching in Spokane, is back in col- 
legiate circles, having signed as head 
football coach at Humboldt State Col- 
lege. . .Joe McArdle, Notre Dame foot- 
ball assistant, is a strong booster of 
the Boston Braves, which is under- 
standable since Billy Sullivan, direc- 
tor of public relations for the Braves, 
is his brother-in-law. . .Hugh Otopalik 
came to Iowa State in 1920 as a phys- 
ical education instructor with no in- 
tention of coaching. When the wres- 
| tling coach resigned several years later. 
Otopalik took the job on a one-year 
basis until a coach could be obtained. 
Counting ties as victories, he has com- 
piled a winning percentage of 722 and 


| has won five of 17 Big Seven Cham- 


pionships. 


* * * 


UKE” Childs, athletic director at 
New Trier High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois, sent us an interesting 
account of their experiment with rol- 
ler skating as part of their. program. 
Writes “Duke”: “For years roller 
skating has been taboo in gymnasiums 
because the skate wheels skidded on 
and marked or marred the floor. 
Many schools now have gymnasiums 
larger and better adapted to roller 
skating than a number of commercial 
rinks Skating is a fascinating activity 
which does not require promotion. 
There is a rubber skate wheel, now 
on the market, which does not skid, 
mark or mar the floor. We purchased 
100 pairs of skates equipped with 


these wheels and used them at our 
annual Halloween party. About 400 
students skated as well as a number 
of the faculty. We have had three rol- 
ler skating parties since and have 
had no injuries and no damage done 
to the floor. We expect to use the 
skates chiefly for parties, but will use 
them also in our coeducational gym- 
nasium classes when we are stuck, as 
we often are, with shortened periods, 
too short to allow time for dressing.” 
“Duke” continues with the fact that 
they have devised an “efficient system 
for storing, issuing and keeping track 
of the skates which they will be glad 
to pass on to anyone interested.”. . . 
Gene Kenney, a graduate of Illinois 
last year, son of the former “Illini” 
wrestling coach, is following in his 
father’s footsteps. . .He’s now assistant 
wrestling coach at the: University of 
North Carolina. . .When Earl Bruce 
resigned the head football spot at 
California (Pa.) Teachers College to 
take over freshmay football at Penn 
State, Ted Nemeth was elevated to 
the top spot. Andy Sepsi, after coach- 
ing in high school ranks for 14 years, 
was appointed backfield and_base- 
ball coach. Sepsi leaves Brownsville 
High School. Ed Cubbon also left 
California Teachers College to be- 
come athletic director at Morris Har- 
vey College. 


6¢¢—9UD” Wilkinson has recently 

put out a film strip on the 
Split T. The strip contains 48 frames 
with two twelve-inch records and ex- 
plains in detail the stances, blocking 
and ball-handling . . . Luke Sewell, 
manager of the Reds, has been ap- 
pointed as athletic ball and sporting 
goods sales promotion consultant for 
the Sun Rubber Co. . . . Jack Weiers- 
hauser, popular Stanford track coach, 
holds or shares three Stanford track 
records, the 220 in 20.7, the 220 lows 
which he shares with Sam Klopstock 
in the time of 23.2, and he was a 
member of the record-holding half- 
mile relay team ... When L. C. Buch- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Purdue University Stadiy 
alayette, Indiana. me 
Owner: Ros ‘ 
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Your seating dollars go farther 
when you use 
steel deck construction 
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fabricated and erected by 





@ When stadium construction is again permis- 
sible, more and more institutions will, like 
Purdue University, specify steel deck construc- 
tion. The steel deck construction used here 
for the stadium addition has many advantages 
to offer projects like this. It costs less per. seat 
to erect . . . and goes up in a very short time. 
Another feature of this type of construction is 
that, because it requires less supporting under- 
structure, it makes available a valuable area of 


COMPANY 


weatherproof space underneath the deck. 
This project is an excellent example of the 
versatility of the American Bridge Company 
facilities . . . of its ability to handle all types 
of construction from comparatively small jobs 
like this to fabricating and erecting the steel 
framework for structures like the United 
Nations’ Secretariat, Meeting Halls and Gen- 
eral Assembly Buildings. Whatever the project, 
you will find it pays to call American Bridge. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Building 
por the Fa, OE: 


a 16 mm sound film in color, 35 
minutes long, describing fabrica- 
tion and erection of the UN 
Secretariat Building, is available 
without charge upon request from 
clubs, churches, schools and in- 


dustry. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DENVER - DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA - GARY - MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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N-1I-S-S-E-N 
TRAMPOLINE 


of Champions 


SPORT-TRAINING 
AUDIENCE APPEAL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Nissen Made and Pioneered Ameri- 
ca’s FIRST STANDARD TRAMPO- 
LINE. Twelve years of Proved Per- 
formance. 


Write for Free Literature on 
MODEL 549-T 
“A Flashfold Model” 
—@-- ACCESSORIES 


for TRAMPOLINE* 


An aerated woven-web bed. 
Fits any model. Perfected by 
Nissen in 8 years of tests and 
actual use. Hand-woven of 
2-in. nylon parachute webbing. 
Multi-stitched for maximum 
strength. Durable special metal 
fittings attached for securing 
to either springs or rubber 
cord (exerciser cable). Meets 
collegiate regulations. Write 
for FREE LITERATURE. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
200 A Ave NW Cedar Rapids, Iowa 











The Aiken Kneedown Block 


By TOM KING 
University of Oregon 


T Oregon we use an unorthodox 

method of blocking which has 
proved highly successful and which 
is the key to our offensive system. 

This unique block, called the knee- 
down, is a shoulder block designed 
to open holes in the line by utilizing 
the two-on-one pattern—plus_ the 
knee. 

Although most present day coaches 
teach their key blocker to keep his 
knee off the ground, we teach exact- 
ly the opposite. We believe one knee 
should be on the ground when the 
blocker makes contact with a fast- 
charging defensive player. This pro- 
vides a lever for his own charge and 
enables him to stop his opponent’s 
thrust without great effort. The idea, 
essentially, is to drop to one knee, 
then, as contact is made, drive off the 
other leg with the head bulled and the 
shoulder low, thus rolling the defend- 
er up and out of the play. 

This blocking system, which is un- 
like any other in the country, has 
been used for more than 20 years, and 
we find it is particularly effective 
against a hard charging defense. It is 
especially successful also in the middle 
of the line, from tackle to tackle, and 
often is suitable for the end when he 
double-teams with the tackle. By na- 
ture it permits the little man to off- 
set the weight advantages of the big 
man. 

The boys themselves have confi- 
dence in the block because it gets re- 
sults. They have to learn it—otherwise 
they will not make the team. 

This block actually consists of co- 
ordinated movements by two offensive 
linemen against the defender. The 
main blocker drops to his knee, slides 
into his man, makes contact, and per- 
forms an in, up, and and out motion. 
His teammate is a tangler; his job 
is to deliver the first blow, straighten- 
ing up the defensive man so the knee- 
downer can get to his body, and to 
close the gap between himself and the 
kneedowner. 

We will consider the complete op- 
erations of each of these blockers sep- 
arately, but it must be borne in mind 
that both work together simultan- 
eously, and with an exact knowledge 
of what the other is doing. 

The kneedowner actually performs 
three definite maneuvers. We will de- 
scribe them in the case of his block- 
ing a defender to the right with his 


right shoulder, thus turning him in 
In a block to the left, the procedure 
is identical, only from the opposite 
side. 

First, as the ball is snapped the 
kneedowner drops his right knee to 
the ground, keeping it well under his 
body in line with his chin. Both hands 
drop to the ground, fingers spread, 
in order to maintain control and bal- 
ance. This is all accomplished in one 
quick, easy motion. While dropping, 
however, the kneedowner at the same 
time swings his body slightly around 
to get angle on the defender. 

In this position, his head is up, 
the back low and straight, and the 
rear foot is. preferably straight. The 
weight of the body should rest princ- 
ipally on the right knee and hands. 
The blocker has no difficulty keep- 
ing his tail low—an essential to good 
blocking—because he has no othe 
choice. 

The left, or outside leg meanwhile 
is bent to form a post from which 
the blocker drives off. 

This concludes the first maneuver; 
the kneedowner is low, prepared to 
resist with the help of his right leg 
and prepared to charge with the help 
of his left leg. Next, he slides in to 
make contact. 

The kneedowner meets the initial 
defensive blow, probably delivered 
with the arm. He pivots on his right 
knee, gets a head and shoulder bite, 
and spreads his hands on the ground 
so that if the defender pushes him 
down he may spring back up again 
quickly. It is very important that the 
knee always be kept well up unde 
the body, perpendicular to the chin. 
Otherwise the kneedowner deprives 
himself of leverage. 

He is now driving off his left leg 
and moving around the defender, low 
with back stiff. He does not try to 
charge the defensive man back, but 
instead works in a circular motion. 
Meanwhile, the tangler keeps the op- 
posing lineman occupied and follows 
the kneedowner around, keeping close 
to him. 

The final stage comes when the de- 
fender raises his initial block, lifting 
his arm and exposing his thigh. As 
this happens the kneedowner immed 
iately pops up with his shoulder and 
locks his neck and shoulder on his op- 
ponent’s thigh. He continues to move 
around his man rather than through 

(Continued on page 50) 
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GULF SANI-SOIL-SET is the practical answer to 
your dust annoyance problems. Here are a few of 


the many good reasons why it will pay you to in- 
vestigate this efficient dust-control medium now: 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust 
annoyance completely immediately after application. 
No long waiting periods are necessary before the ground 
is ready for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished 
by the action of the compound in adhering to and weigh- 
ing down dust particles. 


LONG LASTING—Because of its extremely low volatility 
and insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains 
effective for long periods. One application per season or 
year is usually sufficient. 
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EASILY APPLIED—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, 
easy and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand- 
sprinkling or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly. 


SAVES MAINTENANCE EXPENSE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
minimizes dust annoyance and expense in near-by 
houses, stores, and laundries. 

Write, wire or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask for a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of this modern proven dust allayer. If you 
have not yet received a copy of the booklet which 
gives further information on this quality Gulf 
product, mail the coupon below. Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration * Gulf Refining Company, Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
3-SZ Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, “Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set—the modern, proven agent for controlling dust.” 

















FE‘ college tennis coach and play- 


er has had the experience of seeing 
two good singles players look com- 
letely lost on the court when play- 
ing together as a doubles team. Often- 
times, either of these players could 
beat either of the opponents in a 
singles match, yet they are out-ma- 
neuvered and out-pointed in a 
doubles match. Sometimes this is be- 
cause their shots are not adapted to 
the doubles game. On other occa- 
sions, however, it is because the men 
do not fully understand the principles 
of team play and consequently do 
not work together as a team. Instead 
of playing with their partner, they 
sometimes look as if they, as well as 
their opponents, are playing against 
him. This need not be so, for there 
are a few basic principles and rules, 
which, when applied, enable players 
to work together smoothly. 

Doubles players should understand 
first, how doubles differs from singles 
and therefore requires different shots. 
Almost any textbook on tennis dis- 
cusses the doubles game and indi- 
cates what special shots are needed, 
and what general plans or tactics and 
strategies may be employed. Need- 
less to say, college players should 
be completely familiar with these. 
In addition, every doubles team 
should have definite rules to guide 
their play. That is how teamwork is 
developed. Even though it may look 
as if members of a smooth-working 
doubles team are acting together in- 





Teamwork in Doubles 


By CHESTER W. MURPHY 
Tennis Coach, University of Chicago 


stinctively, this is not usually the case. 
They move together and work to- 
gether smoothly because _ they 
have either agreed beforehand, or 
have discovered through previous ex- 
perience, that it is to their advantage 
to play certain shots in a certain man- 
ner and to react in a definite manner 
in various specific situations. This 
article is an attempt to assist college 
tennis players in developing ability 
and teamwork in doubles by pre- 
senting a few definite rules for action 
to be followed in various specific 
play situations that occur in a match. 





Tony Trabert, No. 1 ranking doubles player in the na- 
tion, and Charles De Voe, ranking Mid Western player, 
demonstrate fine form on low backhands. The manner 
in which each player gets down to a low ball, by bend- 
ing the knees, is especially noticeable in the pictures. 
Observe also how the head is down and the eyes are on the ball. 


HET MURPHY graduated from 
the University of Chicago and 
received his M. S. degree from 
George Williams College. He was 
Big Ten singles and doubles cham- 
pion in 1939 and runner-up to the 
National Collegiate singles and 
doubles champion in the same year. 
Chet’s brother is tennis coach at 
Michigan. 











We would like to summarize the 
general principles of doubles play by 
which every team should be governed. 
Later we will discuss definite play 
situations in which these principles 
are applied, with suggestions for de- 
veloping and improving teamwork in 
those situations. 

When a team is serving: (1) They 
should get the first serve in and to 





the backhands of the opponents. (2) 
Then they should run in as far as 
possible to volley their return, but 
stop just before they stroke the ball 
so that they may move again to reach 
the ball. (3) The first volley is the 
important one. If the opponents are 
in the back court the ball should be 
hit deep to one of their backhands. 
If they are in the one-up-one-back 
formation (the so-called Australian 
formation), the ball should be volley- 
ed at the feet of the man returning 
the serve. 

When a team is receiving the ser- 
vice: (1) Unless it is a weak serve, a 
team should not try to win the point 
outright on the return. Instead, a 
player should try to hit the ball low, 
to the feet of the incoming server. (2) 
It is well to mix in a few lobs with 
the drive return to the server’s feet. 
(3) A team should play the one-up- 
one-back formation only if they have 
good returns of the serve. If the serves 
of the opponents are difficult to 
handle, the team receiving the ser- 
vice should stay, in the back court and 
wait for a later opportunity to go 
to the net. 

During a rally, after, the return of 
the serve, when a team is in the back 
court, and the opponents are at the 
net: (1) Seldom, if ever, should the 
team in the back court attempt to 
drive the ball past the opponents. (2) 
A mixture of lobs and low drives 
should be used in an attempt to force 
the net players back or to make weak, 








There three features—head down, knees bent, and eyes on the ball, 
make it possible to time and judge the ball more accurately, thus 
providing a better hit. Other features of a sound backhand notice 
able in these sequences are the use of the left hand when making 
the backswing, the straight hitting arm at the moment of impact, 
and the follow through behind the ball. 
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Diagram A illustrates the alternative positions the receiving 
reams may assume in doubles. With opponents X1 and X2 in 
he serving formation, partners A and B may employ either the 
one-up-one-back formation, or the position with both men back 
rear the baseline. In this latter formation, the receiver’s partner, 
it B should be prepared to move up or back depending on the 
cype of shot the opponents make on their first volley. If the 
server's first volley is weak and short, A and B may move in 
ogether to play it, and then continue on into the net position. 
if the server’s first volley-is hit deep to the receiver’s back court, 
A and B should remain in the back court waiting for a later 
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Diagram B indicates the manner in which partners at the net 
position move from side to side and assume a staggered forma- 
tion when their opponents are hitting from close to either side- 
line. If opponent, X, drives from close to his right sideline, net 
men A and B should assume positions indicated by the heavy 
circles, over toward the left side of their court, with A closer to 
the net than his partner. If their opponent, X, drives from close 
to his left sideline, partners A and B should assume positions 
indicated by dotted circles, with B a little closer to the net. They 
should continue to move right and left, and up and back, de- 
pending on which side of the court the opponents are hitting 


»pportunity to go to the net. 


short volleys. (3) After a good lob 
when the team has driven one or both 
yack, drive their smash return. The 
yall should be hit at the feet of the 
opponents and the players in the back 
court should advance to the net 
together. 

During a rally, after the return of 
the serve, when a team is at the net, 
and the opponents are in the back 
court: (1) The volleys‘should be kept 
on the opponents backhands. (2) The 
players at the net should not be im- 
patient to win the point. The ball 
should be kept in play until the team 
at the net gets a high volley to angle, 
or a short lob to kill. (3) The oppo- 
nents’ lobs should be played care- 
fully, but the players at the net should 
try to make a deep return to the back- 
hands of the opponents. 

Having set down these general 
principles for doubles play, we would 


from. 


like to present a more detailed set of 
rules for action to be applied in the 
various situations mentioned earlier. 
If doubles partners will develop their 
games around these general principles 
and these specific rules, they will 
know better what to expect from 
their partners in each situation. Con- 
sequently, they will be able to act 
together as a team, moving together, 
covering up for each other, and avoid- 
ing conf*1sion and clashes. 

Nothing disrupts team play in 
doubles more than one man’s giving 
the opponents set-ups to smash at his 
partner. To avoid this when serving, 
partners ought to agree to attempt to 
avoid serving afi| easy second ball to 
the receiver’s forehand. The best way 
to do this is by serving the first ball 
easier in order to get it in play as of- 
ten as possible. In fact, the player 
ought to hit his second serve first. 


Furthermore, if the service is placed 
to the receiver’s backhand, the serv- 
er’s partner at the net need not worry 
too much about covering his alley too 
closely. He may then edge over to- 
ward the center a little, forcing the 
man receiving the serve to attempt 
an angled return with his backhand. 
This is not an easy shot. The result 
will be a large number of errors on 
the return of the serve, or high, inac- 
curate shots which the server may 
either volley to the receiver’s back- 
hand, or angle off for winners. Here 
is the important point for the serv- 
ing team to remember: The first vol- 
ley is the important one. It is import- 
ant to get it deep and to the backhand 
of one of the opponents. If possible, 
it should be placed to the backhand of 
the man playing in the right or fore- 
hand court. A good, deep volley plac- 
(Continued on page 36) 





(Sequence Action Pictures on following pages) 

The pictures in which Art Larsen, the national champion, Tra- 

bert and De Voe are hitting forehands show clearly some of the 

common fundamentals generally advocated by leading coaches 
and players. 

Although it is not noticeable here, the backswings were started 





while each player was moving into position for the stroke, so that 
in the first pictures in each sequence, the racket is poised at the 
end of the backswing, ready and waiting for the ball. A delayed, 
hurried backswing causes bad timing and results in a poor shot. 
The wide stance taken by each player gives good balance and 
makes it possible to transfer the body weight smoothly from the 


FOREHAND 


rear foot to the front 
foot as the racket 


moves forward for the 
hit. This transfer of 
weight, together with ae 
the body rotation at the hips 
and shoulders, which is ¢s- 
pecially noticeable in the pic- 
tures of Larsen = 7 Voe, 
rovides most of the mo- 
sa a or power for the LARSEN 
hit. sam 
Notice how at the moment 
of impact, all three players 
keep their heads down and 
their eyes on the ball. This 
is an aid to proper timing, so f =. 
that the racket meets the ball < 
squarely and at thé desired a 
point of contact. Notice also — 
how, in the final pictures of ¥ 
Larsen and De Voe, the r 
shoulder rotation has enabled ‘a 
them to extend the racket ; 
through the point of contact 
and behind the ball out to- TRABERT ‘ 
ward the net, before pulling 
it off toward the sideline or 
up over the shoulder. Proper ’ 
timing and a follow through 
“behind the ball,” enable a 
player to direct and guide 
the ball more effectively. - 
Thus, power and momen- ‘ » ef 
tum come from a shift of ; 
the body rotation (plus a SS 
little wrist action). Accuracy te 4 














9 % 
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and control come from watch- 
ing the ball, timing the stroke 
properly, prolonging contact 
between the racket and the DE VOE 
ball, and guiding the ball 
with the follow through. bl 


BACKHAND 
LARSEN 


In the backhands illus- 
trated here, Larsen, Tra- 
bert and De Voe show 
again the use of the 
non-hitting hand in the 
backswing. Most coaches feel 
that taking the racket back 
with both hands in this man- 
ner: gives better racket con- 
trol and encourages the hitter 
to turn his hips and shoul- 
ders on the backswing so that y % : 
they may be turned into the - 
shot for the hit. t 
Note how Larsen, though TRABERT 
obviously off balance and 
not .in prescribed “sideways 
stange,” still manages to turn 4 
his hips and shoulders so that -. \ 
his upper body is sideways 2 a 
a 

















to the net. 

The fourth and fifth pic- 
tures in each sequence show 
plainly the one most import- 
ant fundamental to a sound 
backhand, namely the hitting 
arm should be perfectly 
straight at the moment of im- 








— soos also how the 

et head is made to follow 

the ball after the hit; to guide DE VOE 
it in the desired direction. 


‘ 
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Treatment for External Ankle Sprain 


B°* all over the country are engag- 
ing in some. training program for 
the coming football season. They 
would be wise to give added time to 
strengthening their ankles, because as 
their ankles go so goes their football 
career. 

In this article, we will give the 
treatment of external ankle sprains 
which we have used with a great deal 
of success. We will continue to use 
it until we learn of a better treatment. 
This, like all our treatments, is given 
under the supervision of our team 
physician and orthopedic consultant. 

For daily practices and games, we 
have a kit which contains articles for 
the immediate treatment of ankle, 
knee, and neck injuries. For the 
sprained ankle there is. a rubber 
sponge cut in the shape of a horse- 
shoe which will fit around the ankle 
bone. This horseshoe sponge has been 
widely used throughout the East. 
Other articles of immediate need are 
ethyl chloride, an elastic or gauze 
bandage of 2 or 3 inch width, and ad- 
hesive tape to secure the ends of the 
bandage. 

When an athlete sustains an injury 
to the ankle, he is treated or given 
first aid on the spot. The shoe is 
removed as quickly as possible; if 
necessary the lace can be cut to 
speed up the procedure. The foot is 
elevated while the shoe is being re- 
moved and kept elevated above hip 
level as much as is possible during 
treatment and transportation. The 
ankle is checked for tenderness while 
a history of the injury is being taken. 
The entire ankle will be sore, but 
the spots most tender are the anterior 
tibia-fibular ligament and the lateral 
ligament areas just above and _ for- 
ward of the ankle bone and just below 
the ankle bone respectively. It is also 
well to check at the base of the fifth 
metatarsal for tenderness and pain on 
movement of the small toe. 

Oftentimes, a small fragment of the 
fifth metatarsal is pulled loose when 
the ankle has been sprained exter- 
nally. These tender areas are then 
sprayed with ethyl chloride until a 
frosting occurs. The frosting is wiped 
off with a piece of gauze and bland 
oil to prevent frostbite to the skin. 
Now the horseshoe sponge is applied 
over the ankle bone with the open 
end up. The 2 inch roller gauze band- 
age secures the sponge, makes firm 
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pressure around the ankle bone and 
retards further swelling. The sponge 
is a good pressure pad but will also 
allow some swelling of the areas with- 
out too much restriction of the cir- 
culation. The athlete then is placed 
on a stretcher with the injured part 
elevated and wheeled to the training 
room. There he receives the routine 
treatment for ankle injuries or any 
other ligamentous injury. The injured 
part is elevated and placed in an ice 
pack. The ice is packed on top of 
the gauze bandage for forty-five min- 
utes to an hour unless the pain from 
the cold is too intense. Some athletes 
complain about an ice pack but not 
very many. The gauze bandage is used 
in preference to the elastic bandage 
because it was found that the rubber 
in the elastic wrap served as an insu- 
lator and the injured part received 
little benefit from the ice pack. When 
the athlete’s ankle is placed in the 
ice pack, the time of day is marked 
on the plastic table cover in crayon 
so that when the team physician ex- 
amines the injury, he will know the 
amount of time that has elapsed in 
this stage of the treatment. 

The athlete is not allowed to get 
on his feet to take a shower; he is 
sponged and dressed by the trainer or 
one of his assistants. The ankle is 
prepared for taping, is shaved and 
Tuf-Skin is applied. The ankle is 
taped in Gibney fashion with a sponge 
pad again placed around the ankle 
bone. We prefer the Gibney method 





LAINE RIDEOUT graduated from 
North Texas State where with 
brother, Wayne, he gained world- 
wide track recognition as a mem- 
ber of the Rideout Twins. He was a 
member of the distance medley re- 
lay team which set a world’s record 
at the Penn Relays in 1938. Dur- 
ing the war he was a combat corps- 
man ‘with the / th Marine Division. 
Upon dischar/ / from the service he 
coached tra//| at Denton, Texas, 
High School |nd in 1947 went to 
Texas A. & | . as head trainer. In 
1949 he we | to Nebraska as head 
trainer. Rivéout’s training motto— 
“Treatment ond care for each and 
everyone; as conscientiously as if 
he were a son.” 














because it leaves the anterior tibial 
artery area unrestricted. The athlete 
is transported to the Student Health 
Center and put to bed for forty-eight 
hours with the ankle elevated and 
packed in ice bags. The theory for the 
many hours of cold treatment is to 
stop the venous bleeding pr oozing 
that occurs in an injury of this nature. 
It is felt that only forty-five minutes 
to an hour of ice is not a sufficient 
amount of cold penetration to stop 
the venous hemorrhage in the injured 
parts. 

Each ankle injury is x-rayed either 
before the athlete is put to bed or 
early the following morning. If a 
fracture is present, then the athlete 
is placed under the care of the ortho- 
pedic consultant, and we do not treat 
him until the cast is removed and 
his treatment and rehabilitation pro- 
gram has been prescribed. If no Gas. 
ture is present, the athlete remains 
in bed for the forty-eight hour period 
and is not allowed to bear weight on 
the ankle. Frederick Christopher once 
said of surgery cases, “Tissue rest is 
tissue repair,” and this axiom also 
applies in this type of injury. 

After the forty-eight hour period 
has elapsed, the athlete is started on 
contrast hot and cold applications. 
This is done in the following manner: 
The foot and ankle are immersed in 
a whirlpool bath at 105 degrees F. 
and kept there five minutes; then the 
ankle is placed in a receptacle of cold 
water at 65 degrees F. It is kept in 
the cold water for two minutes and 
then returned to the whirlpool or 
hot water again for five minutes. This 
treatment calls for alternating five 
minute hot and two minute cold 
baths—five hot and four cold baths, 
beginning and ending with the hot 
water. At the end of the contrast 
bath, the athlete is placed on a 
table on his stomach and the massage 
is started. We like to start the massage 
on the lower back area, then work 
from the knees to the hips and the 
toes to the knees. If the ankle or foot 
is massaged first, the venous flow will 
only congest in the calf muscles or 
the thigh muscles. Massage of the 
lower back enables this area to re- 
ceive this increased flow of venous 
blood. The massage on the ankle is 
light and given only around the in- 
jured areas. With the foot in eleva- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Essential Factors for Winning 


By H. R. HASTINGS 


Austin, Minnesota, High School 


OOTBALL today is becoming a 

big time business. From the reg- 
ion of small high school - football 
games, has emerged and developed 
one of the greatest emotional specta- 
cles of present-day American sports. 
Not even our national game of base- 
ball can begin to rival the terrific en- 
thusiasm and emotional excitement 
created by rival football contests. 
Now, even in the smallest towns, 
thanks to the press, the radio, and 
television, everyone is well informed 
about the best teams, the best players, 
and the best coaches throughout the 
nation. No longer are games localized, 
even in the case of our small high 
schools. Each week-end during the 
football season we find millions of 
men, women, and children with their 
ears glued to their radios or eyes on 
their television sets, excited about 
their high school team, some univer- 
sity or college team. 
_ This game of football is becoming 
so complicated that a coach has to be 
a genius to keep up with all the 
changes that take place. He must per- 
fect plays that will score a touchdown, 
or stop all the defenses that will be 
thrown at his attack/In the early days 
of football the players cracked their 
heads together and the team with the 
greatest manpower generally emerged 
the winner. Now each coach tries to 
out-smart and out-trick his opponent. 
Intricate timing, clever ball-handling, 
well executed fakes, pitch-outs, spin- 
ners, men in motion, and quick short 
passes have become the main offensive 
weapons that must be stopped. 

The split T, the regular T, the 
flanker T, and the clever hand-offs 
from the single wing with an unbal- 
anced line, have taken the place of the 
earlier short punt, Notre Dame box 
and double wing formations. 

When we played football twenty- 
five years ago, the theory of the 
coaches at that time was to get us 
angry and excited to the point where 
we would go out and tear the other 
fellow apart. We were screamed at, 
barked at, and accused of being girl 
crazy, etc., until we lost all our think- 
ing powers. If we tried to use those 
tactics now, we do not think we 
would win a single football game. In 
order to be a winner today, a coach has 
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to be good psychologist. It is necessary 
to handle practically every player dif- 
ferently. All players must be aroused 
to do their best thinking and every 
trick in the book must be used to get 
all eleven players to put out 100 per 
cent as a unit. 

Many little things often upset a 
good football team. Selecting the 
wrong captain or signal caller, letting 
one or two boys get all the publicity, 
putting too much responsibility on a 
gifted player, and over-confidence be- 
fore easier games are just a few of 
the important things many coaches 
overlook. Every coach should read 
books on how to handle boys. Knute 
Rockne was one of the most gifted 





AROLD HASTINGS graduated 
from Carleton College in 1930 
and since then has coached at the 
following Minnesota High Schools 
—Glenwood, Detroit Lakes, Alex- 
andria, Faribault and Austin, where 
he has been since 1939. His over- 
all coaching record shows 135 wins 
11 ties and 28 losses. At present 
his teams. have won 22 straight 
games and over the past five years 
he has only lost one game. 











coaches who ever lived in knowing 
how to get a player to put out 100 
per cent in a game. A coach should 
read every book or article ever writ- 
ten by Rockne. These writings will 
give him many ideas on how to pep 
up a team for a game. The majority of 
coaches teach sound tackling and 
blocking but very few have the knack 
of getting their team “all steamed up” 
for the important games. Too often 
the team bogs down and the coach 
does not know how to get the boys to 
operate at maximum capacity. 

Three years ago, we were to play 
our toughest opponent out of town. 
We arranged to have the bus driver 
pick up the team at the high school 
just at the end of one of the class 
periods. The day before, we went 
to our superintendent, who had been 
in the school for 27 years, and asked 
him if he would come out to the bus 
just before the team’s departure to 





say something that would “steam’ 
the boys up for this important game 
He consented, although at the time 
he was ill with cancer, and had only 
a year or so to live. The boys were al! 
surprised when they saw him coming 
toward the bus. We asked him if he 
wanted to see someone. When he said, 
“No, I just want to say a few words 
to the boys before this important 
game,” their ears all perked up. He 
said only a few words, but those words 
coupled with tears in his eyes, did 
more to mentally condition the squad 
than we or any great coach could have 
done in several weeks of coaching 
The team actually played over thei 
heads to win, as a tribute to him. 


Here is another example of a team 
being inspired to incredible accomp 
lishment. Those who saw the Minne 
sota-Purdue game last fall will recal! 
that Purdue was ahead 14 to 6 at the 
half and looked much the better of 
the two teams. It was the last home 
game for Bernie Bierman, Minneso- 
ta’s great football coach. Several hun- 
dred of Bernie’s former players came 
down on the field at the half to pay 
him tribute. All the Minnesota play- 
ers stood watching the honors being 
bestowed upon their coach. The “M” 
Club presented him with a new car 
and an “M” Club ring. The players 
were not to be outdone. This did 
more, mentally, for the players than 
all the teaching that five coaches 
could accomplish in a week’s work! 
We all knew the results; the team 
caught fire and tore Purdue to shreds, 
27 to 14. There are dozens of other 
ways to inspire a team to play their 
best on the day of the game. The 
coach who has this remarkable quality 
of being able to mentally stimulate 
his players on the day of the game will 
always have a big advantage over his 
opponents. A great many football 
games are won or lost as a result of 
the mental attitude of the players. 

Many young coaches start out with 
a pocket full of plays obtained from 
a book written by some great coach, 
or they try to use the plays of some 
coach who had a great record the 
previous year. The first thing a young 
coach must do is adjust the timing 
of these intricate plays. As a matter 
of fact, our B football team does not 
use the plays we use with the A team, 
since they are too complicated for in 
experienced boys. A coach should not 
try to use the Faurot split T unless 
he has an outstanding ball-carrier and 
passer in the quarterback spot. He 
should not use the regular T unless 
he has a quarterback who is outstand 
ing in deceptive ball-handling and 
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HIS YEAR in the two Major Leagues the first ball 

thrown will be more than the opening pitch. For 

it’s the pitch that signals the Diamond Anniversary 

of the National League — and the Golden Anniver- 
sary of the American League. 

With all its immortal names and memorable 


events—there are two constant symbols of Big League 








greatness—the two base balls with which history has 
been made since the Leagues began. For 75 years it’s 
been the Spalding in the National. For 50 years the 
Spalding-made Reach in the American. Those teams 
that aspire to greatness play the game’s best known 
base balls—the Spalding Official National League 
or the Reach Official American League. 
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Track Literature 


ICHARD MILLER, Instructor in Physical Ed- 
i catation at the University of Illinois, has com- 
piled an extensive “Guide to American Track and 
Field Literature” which is distributed by “Track 
and Field News.” This guide fills a long need and 
Mr. Miller is to be congratulated upon the com- 
pleteness of the study which includes all of the 
available material on track and field from 1930 
to 1950. 

In all, some 805 periodical articles are classified, 
plus books, monograms and films. From the per- 
1odical articles, 68 per cent are to be found in the 
various coaching magazines. Over half of all the 
listings from coaching magazines are from our 
pages and over a third of all the periodical listings 
in the guide indicate the Athletic Journal as the 
the source. The Athletic Journal has more listings 
than any other periodical. 

We are extremely proud of these facts, but are 
not surprised for track has always been held in very 
high regard by the publishers of the Athletic Jour- 
nal. ‘The founder of this publication founded the 
Drake Relays and along with Amos Alonzo Stagg 
and Tom Jones comprised the Games Committee 
for the first NCAA track meet. We have always 
felt that track was an excellent sport for small 
schools. Very few sports require less in the way of 
facilities and equipment. 

Track has been far down the list in spectator 
sports, although interest in the sport.is rapidly in- 
creasing. We attribute this increased interest in 
track to two causes. First, the efforts of track coach- 
es themselves to speed up the running of a track 
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meet, whereby the meet is no longer a long drawn- 
out affair with boring intervals between events. 

Secondly, we attribute the increased public in- 
terest in track to the greater number of relay meets. 
When 50,000 to 60,000 turn out annually to see 
the Penn Relays; yet with practically the same ath- 
letes competing, a tenth of that number show up 
for the IC4A outdoor meet, indicates a pretty 
strong preference for the relay type meet. 

With the shenanigans evident in some of our 
other sports, we predict many sport fans will look 
to track as a truly amateur sport. We further pre- 
dict that track as a sport will increase immeasura- 
bly from both a spectator and contestant viewpoint. 
We also predict that a track bibliography of the 
next two decades will show an even greater amount 
of material devoted to the sport. We further pre- 
dict that the Athletic Journal will continue to be 
the largest single source of this material. 


Football Coaches’ Opinions 


ACH year from 1932 through the past season 
the American Football Coaches Association 
has polled its members on rules and other matters 
pertaining to the game. For a number of years Lou 
Little has handled this exacting chore and we 
would join with the members of the Association in 
acknowledging appreciation of a job well done. 
Some of the findings from the current question- 
naire will, we believe, prove interesting to all who 
are interested in the great game of football. The 
questionnaire was answered by 588 coaches—broken 
down into three divisions, high school coaches, 
college coaches and head college coaches. 


1. One question dealt with the reason for the 
decline in attendance. The coaches were almost 
evenly divided as to whether the decline was due 
to the high price of tickets. ‘The high school coach- 
es felt that the price was not too high. Of those at- 
tributing the blame to television, 78 per cent felt 
that television hurt attendance and again there was 
almost perfect unanimity of thought among the 
three groups. Asked whether the present substitu- 
tion ruling was the cause of the decline in attend- 
ance, 90 per cent felt it did not deter fans from at- 
tending the games. 


2. In the matter of injuries, 32.5 per cent of the 
coaches felt that injuries had increased while 67 
per cent felt that injuries remained about the same. 
On the same question of injuries 57.5 per cent felt 
the larger percentage of injuries occurred during 
games. Here the high school coaches differed from 
the aggregate total—only 44 per cent feeling that 
the larger percentage of injuries were received 


(Continued on page 63) 
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The Stanford Pitching Chart 


ASEBALL is generally considered 
to be the most scientific game 
among our team sports. Baseball has 
had 112 years in which to develop this 
reputation, and it is our humble opin- 
ion that the American pastime has 
earned this distinction. ‘The scoring 
of the game itself presents a detailed 
and thoroughly revealing account of 
each play in the game. The number 
of items, such as; hits, walks, strike- 
outs, assists, earned run averages; to 
mention a few vital statistics that 
are recorded in organized baseball, 
bespeaks of the detailed and scientific 
thought given to baseball. The base- 
ball pitching chart, which is the sub- 
ject of this article, should be classified 
as a coaching aid which records de- 
tailed pitching and hitting conditions. 
It is hoped that this chart, when pro- 
perly employed and evaluated, will 
extend baseball knowledge in these 
hases of the game. This chart has 
mn an excellent coaching aid to us 
for many years. We have Rand it to 
be a great incentive to battery men 
and hitters in analyzing their efforts 
as the season progresses. 
The recording technique is simple. 


By EVERETT S. DEAN 
Baseball Coach, Stanford University 


A pitcher is assigned to chart the 
game. In order to insure efficiency 
and reliability in keeping the chart 
we use not more than two different 
pitchers as chart keepers during the 
season. They are given a clip-board, 
a blank chart and one red and one 
blue pencil. The recorder sits near 
the coach in case questions on types 
of deliveries might arise. 

This system of charting proposes to 
reveal the following information on 





VERETT S. DEAN, who is widely 
known for his excellent bas- 
ketball teams, took over the duties 
of baseball coach at Stanford two 
years ago. Dean has always ap- 
proached basketball from an ana- 
lytical standpoint as readers of his 
excellent book “Progressive Bas- 
ketball” will readily attest. That he 
has carried this ability over to 
baseball is clearly demonstrated by 
the ingenious pitching chart he de- 
scribes in this article. 











pitching: the total number of pitches 
per game by each pitcher; the total 
number of pitches per inning by each 
pitcher; the average number of 
pitches per game for the season; the 
number of fast balls pitched, curve 
balls, change-of-pace pitches, whether 
let-up pitches or slow curves, and 
crossfire pitches. Also, the number 
and type of hits off the fast ball, 
curve ball, and the change of pace; 
the number of bases on balls, strike- 
outs, hit batsman and other eventu- 
alities will be recorded. This aid has 
motivated our pitchers to improve 
their complete pitching duties more 
than any other single factor. 

In addition, we are using this chart 
to analyze our own hitting perform- 
ance. At the end of the season we can 
determine the batting average of each 
player and know when he is ahead in 
the count and when he is hitting in 
the hole. This is enlightening infor- 
mation for each player as well as the 
coach. The hitter may be surprised 
to learn that he made more hits when 
behind in the count. This may be due 
to better bat control, more concentra- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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1. golf as in baseball and softball 





the Right equipment promotes team 


and player morale. The makers of 


rf f i backed by Louisville Grand Slams build 
hui a the same into these fine clubs the kind of 


GRAND SLAM 


Golf Clubs 





designing and balance which has 

know made Louisville Slugger bats 

famous for performance since 1884. 

h | Play Grand Slam and you play 
OW: 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 
The 1951 Louisville Grand Slam line is 
pictured in full color. 


Your needs will be supplied without cost. 
Address Dept. AJ 

HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


with the finest, because 
they’re backed by a heritage 


of performance. 
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FTER reviewing our season of 
football here at Pine Bush, we re- 
alized that most schools our size were 
no better off than we as far as material 
was concerned. Most schools had the 
same caliber of coaching, similar 
equipment and quite similar offensive 
and defensive patterns,,as well as boys 
of the same average ability. Why, 
then, could we only post a 3-1-3 sea- 
son? Were we lacking in the basic 
fundamentals? A review of the fac- 
tors convinced us we were doing an 
adequate job in this department. 
Were we guilty of not preparing our 
boys psychologically? After consulting 
an outside expert, we saw no basic 
problem. Where, then, did it lie? We 
decided it must be in the organiza- 
tion of our system. Ours was a con- 
ventional set-up but this was not ad- 
equate to provide the results we de- 
sired. We started to devise a system 
whereby the small school could get 
adequate coverage of the finer details 
in much the same degree of compet- 
ence as our bigger brothers. The main 
problem in carrying out our problem 
was manpower. Following is an out- 
line of the steps taken in the forma- 
tion of our plan, and this article is 
written in the hope that it may help 
some of our fellow coaches over the 
rough spots in their respective paths. 
We started out by teaching one of 
our boys the fundamentals of the 
game in much the same manner as 
we would prepare a future quarter- 
back. We wanted to develop him in- 
to a person capable of covering the 
entire game, play for play. This en- 
abled us to solve many of the of- 
fensive patterns at half-time which 
had slipped past the critical eyes of 
the coaches who may have been in- 
volved in substituting, *giving first 
aid, or just plain worrying. It enabled 
us to do more. It provided us with 
an accurate record of the plays our 
quarterback used at the various lo- 
cations and against specific defensive 
patterns. We found this miethdd a 
most valuable aid, in that it enabled 
us to go over the entire game with 
our signal callers on Monday or Tues- 
day when they were entirely free from 
the competitive pressure of the game. 
It was found by test, that our boys re- 
tain only 23 per cent of the informa- 
tion we convey to them during the 
course of the game, exclusive of half- 
time intermission. According to the 
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Winning Six-Man 


Pine Bush, New York, Central School 


same tests they retain 87 per cent of 
the material given them under non- 
playing conditions. 

This was all of very definite assist- 
ance, but we knew we needed some 
method of pointing out each boy’s 
mistakes to him personally. Naturally, 
films of our games and important 
scrimmages came to mind. How could 
we get maximum coverage without 
involving terrific expense? We set out 
to locate an interested photographer 
and did not have to look far. Within 
our own school system we located a 
faculty member with an 8 mm. cam- 
era and a projector. He agreed to film 
our games for us. We supplied him 
with the necessary film and he went 
to work. The results were amazing, 
since he was able to catch on the 8mm. 
film blocks, tackles, and missed assign- 





ARVIN PARR graduated from 
Hartwick College, served 
with the 106th Division and was 
commissioned in France. Upon his 
return to the states he was assigned 
to Fort Benning where he coached 
several championship squads. After 
discharge from the service he start- 
ed coaching at Pine Bush, his pres- 
ent location. 











ments that even the coaching staff 
overlooked. He would run enough 
film off to get each play of ours as 
well as those of our opponents. It 
was found that by linking the charts 
with the films, we then had the most 
complete and inexpensive coverage 
possible. 

Last fall the system began to click. 
We would spend the hours viewing 
films that our opponents spent in 
scrimmage sessions. Consequently, we 
were ahead on two counts; our boys 
saw their own mistakes, and incident- 
ally they hate to see themselves look 
ridiculous missing a block. Practice 
injuries were reduced by,eliminating 
almost all heavy contact work, dur- 
ing the week’s preparation, after the 
first two games. 

This did eliminate many of our 
assignment problems but it did not 
solve the problem of our future op- 
ponents. We wished for enough help 
to provide scouting reports on our op- 
ponents. All coaches know, in small 


scheols, this is like reaching for the 
moon, so the néxt best provision was 
mate. We enlisted the aid of two of 
our boys. interested but incapable of 
playing the game of football. With 
some work they were developed into 
tw@ very capable scouts. These boys 
became so proficient in their work 
that it actually became a paying prop- 
osition for them, when one of the 
nearby semi-professional clubs engag- 
ed them to cover the games of their 
opponents. There is now no problem 
getting help in this department, since 
the incentive of monetary remunera-. 
tion has been added. We use a modi- 
fied report, adapted from the dis- 
banded Football Dodgers. 

All this planning led to a fairly suc. 
cessful year which we ended by win- 
ning our last four games, posting a 6-0- 
2 for the year and winning the cham- 
pionship of our county. 

Then we were on the right track so 
we intensified our efforts and broad- 
ened our scope of coverage. Also, we 
began to sell football to our commun 
ity and it gradually took hold. We 
had fine community support this past 
year. Our team went undefeated 
winding up a 7-0-0 and again winning 
the county championship. We also 
succeeded in defeating the champions 
of Ulster County. This had never 
been accomplished before. 

The male population of the school 
added their support. Now instead of 
13 or 14 boys, as we had our first 
year, we have 33 to 35 boys out for 
the squad. We also found it necessary 
to start a junior high school team. 
This team is composed of boys 12 
and 13 years of age The parents pro- 
vide much of the”equipment and in- 
surance for the’ junior high school 
team but the boys are coached by a 
mefhber of our football staff. It 
might be mentioned here’ that none 
of the men connected with the varsity 
football ceaching staff angpbasically 
physical, eduggtion nen are all 
classroom teachers and e these 
jobs and responsibilites in addition 
to eur classroom duties, since we are 
extiemely interested in the welfare of 


the, boysx, : 
Additional j ce has been re- 
ceived from alf quarters. The mothers 


of our ball players formed a commit- 
tee and planned a testimonial dinner 
for the boys. A fathers’ committee was 
formed, and they backed financially 
the awarding of charms to the team 
members. A local merchant donated 
a trophy to be presented yearly to 
“the most valuable player.” In addi 
tion, we boasted a school and com 
munity following larger than any 
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Riddell. 


amous for outstanding dependable perform- 
F mance, RIDDELL Football Shoes are built to 
last. Their superior construction combined 
with top quality materials assures the wearer 
of greater Speed, Comfort and Safety in ac- 
tion. All models are designed to meet the 
specific requirements for game or practice, for 
line or backfield play . . . made to with- 
stand rugged wear season after season. See 
these finer footwear products now at your 
RIDDELL dealer. 
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iner : 

; A special compound for the preserva- 
was tion and conditioning of athletic leath- 
ally ers. Maintains the flexibility and natural 
-am qualities of leather, prolonging the life 
ted of shoes. Easy to apply. Sprayed on 
or spread over all leather surfaces, it 

to saturates and lubricates the fibres of 
ddi- leather, yet allows ample opening be- 
om- tween pores for correct “breathing.” 
any Keeps natural oils intact. 


On Fields o¢ Sport / 
JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 


1259 NORTH WOOD STREET 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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Illustration 1 shows the position of the feet 
for getting the signal. No runners are on. 











Illustration 2 shows the position of the feet 
for getting the signal with runners on base. 


Illustration 3 
and the follow-through from the stretch. 





shows the delivery to home, 





Defense Maneuvers of a Pitcher 


By ROBERT W. APPLEBY 


Baseball Coach, Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


ANY baseball players and fans 

do not realize a pitcher’s defen- 
sive responsibility. They think all a 
pitcher has to do to be successful, is 
to develop control of a good fast ball, 
curve ball, and change of pace. But 
these are only a part of the abilities 
a pitcher must have. He must be able 
to execute at least 20 different defen- 
sive maneuvers. One of the best de- 
fensive pitchers in baseball today is 
Harry Brecheen of the Cardinals. He 
has mastered these maneuvers, as well 
as the fast ball, curve ball, and the 
other necessary pitches. A_ pitcher 
may win or lose a ball game on his 
ability to field his position. 

Every time a ball is hit, there is a 
definite play to fit the situation. The 
defensive players must analyze the 
situation before the ball is pitched, 
saying, “If the ball is hit to me, I must 
execute this or that play.” Every 

layer must think along the same line 
in order that he may be in the proper 
position to field the ball, cover the 
base, take a throw or back up a throw. 

The pitcher has a great deal more 
to think about than any other player, 
since he must concentrate not only 
on the hitter, but on the type of 
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pitch he is to throw and where it is 
to be thrown. Then, he must also 
think how he is going to field his 
position if the ball is hit to him or 
where he is to cover, if the ball is hit 
to another player. 

All of the defensive maneuvers 
should be practiced and practiced un- 
til they become a habit, or second na- 
ture to the boys. Professional baseball 
players spend many hours during 
spring training perfecting these defen- 
sive maneuvers. One of these paid off 
in the 1948 World Series. This was the 
pick-off play at second base, which 
Lou Boudreau had perfected so thor- 
oughly. 

Following are 20 defensive maneu- 
vers a pitcher may be called on to 
execute: 

1. Fielding position after every 
pitch. The first basic defensive fun- 
damental a pitcher must learn is to be 
set to field his position after every 
pitch. He should concentrate on the 
form at the finish of each pitch, as 
well as on his control and the type 
of pitch. If he leans too heavily to one 
side or the other, he cannot recover 
his balance quickly enough to field 
a bunt or a ground ball on the oppo- 
site side from him. He should finish 
each pitch with his feet well apart and 
on an even plane, facing the hitter 
(Illustration 3). His knees should be 
bent slightly and his weight should 
be on the balls of his feet, so that he 
may move in any direction. His glove 
hand should be brought up to chest 
level in order that he may protect 
himself against a line drive. 

2. Holding the runner on first base. 


Illustration 7 shows the pitcher covering 
first on a ball hit to the left of the mound, 
using the cross-over step to break for first. 
The position of the feet going down the 
line and taking the throw is also shown. 
Illustration 8 shows the position of the 


pitcher in a run-down between first and 
second. 





The maneuver used most frequently 
is holding a runner on first base. The 
pitcher should stand on the hill, strad- 
dle the pitching rubber and get his 
signal for the pitch (Illustration 2). 
He should glance at the catcher, then 
at first base, over his left shoulder. 
Then he should place his right foot 
against or on top of the rubber, if he 
is right-handed. Next he should take 
a deep breath and stretch, with his 
arms high above his head, then bring 
them down to his belt. He must stop 
here, or hesitate. At this point he must 
move quickly, for if he hesitates too 
long, it will enable the runner to 
steal. 

8. The pick-off play at first base. 
The pitcher must watch the runner 
out of the corner of his eye and if he 
feels that the man on first has too 
long a lead, he should raise his left 
leg as if to throw to home plate, pivot 
on his right foot, swing his left foot 
in the direction of first base, letting 
the right arm follow through (Illus- 
tration 4). Once the pitcher decides 
to throw to first, he must throw as 
quickly as possible and throw direct- 
ly to the first baseman’s target, which 
should be about knee high. It should 
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Illustration 4 shows the movement of the 
feet for a pick off at first. 


be stressed to the pitcher that if the 
runner does not take a long lead, he 
should concentrate all his efforts on 
the hitter, and not let the runner 
worry him. The pitcher should make 
his throw to the plate and to first 
look as nearly alike as possible with- 
out balking. Some coaches have the 
atcher give the signal for the pick 
ff, but this is not recommended for 
he high school boy, because the first 
gaseman in watching the catcher for 
i signal, might not see the throw 
rom the pitcher. Many coaches leave 
t up to the pitcher and the first base- 
aan to work out a pick-off play. 

4. Covering first base on the run- 
lown. If the runner is trapped be- 
tween bases, the pitcher has another 
lefensive responsibility—he must 
»reak immediately for first base, so 
he may back up the first baseman. 
The pitcher should straddle the bag 
and be ready to make the tag, if the 
runner eludes the first baseman and 
comes back to first (Illustration 8). 

5. The pick off at second base. The 
pick off at second is one of the most 
difficult plays to perfect. The stance 
on the mound and the stretch are 
just the same as on the pick-off play 
at first. The look to second is made 
over the right shoulder. 

Some pitchers use a half pivot to 
the right, pivoting on the right foot 
and crossing over with the left foot 
so they are facing second base (Illus- 
tration 6). Most pitchers make a full 

Illustration 9 
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Illustration 5 shows the full pivot, and 
pick-off play at second. 


pivot to the left letting the right arm 
follow through (Illustration 5). The 
half pivot is more deceptive than the 
full pivot and it enables the throw 
to be made more accurately since the 
pitcher does not have to turn his back 
to second. This holds true where the 
pitcher is right-handed. 

In the case of a left-handed pitcher 
the half pivot is made on the left foot 
and the right foot is crossed over the 
left. 





OB APPLEBY played for the 
Memphis Chicks in 1947 and 
is still under contract to the White 
Sox. Appleby drove a tank in the 
ETO and at the conclusion of the 
war returned to Arkansas State Col- 
lege, graduating in January 1949. 
He immediately entered coaching 
—coaching baseball at Wellston, 
Missouri, High School. He resigned 
that summer to accept his present 
position. Appleby is also line 
coach in football. 











The trick in picking the man off 
second is for the pitcher to throw 
only if the shortstop can get between 
the runner and second base, or if the 
second baseman can get in behind the 
base, while the shortstop is attracting 
the attention of the runner. Some 
coaches have the catcher give the sig- 
nal for the pitcher to pick off the 
runner at second. This system is a lit- 
tle slower than the first mentioned, 
for by the time the pitcher gets the 
signal and reacts to it, the runner may 
be back to the bag. 

6. Covering third base on a run- 
down between second and third. If 
the runner at second is trapped be- 
tween the bases, the pitcher must 
break for third base, straddle the 
bag and be ready to tag the runner 


Illustration 9 shows the position of the 
pitcher in a run-down between second and 
third. 

Illustration 10 shows the pitcher’s position 
on a run-down between third and home. 


Illustration 6 shows the half pivot and 
pick-off play at second. 


it he escapes the third baseman and 
breaks for third base (Illustration 9). 

7. The pick off at third base. The 
pick off at third is a defensive weapon 
that may come in handy at a critical 
time. With a runner on third, the 
pitcher should take his full wind-up, 
but should not hesitate too long, for 
the runner may break for home. After 
several pitches from the normal wind- 
up, he should pitch from the stretch, 
and make his throw quickly in order 
to catch the runner with a long lead. 
The third baseman should be alert 
for this move by his pitcher. A right- 
handed pitcher has a slight advan- 
tage here, just as a left-handed pitcher 
has with the pick off at first base. The 
right-handed pitcher should take his 
normal stretch position, with his right 
foot against the rubber, swing his left 
foot as in his normal pitching motion, 
then step toward third and make the 
throw. All of this must be done quick- 
ly in order to catch the baserunner 
in a long lead from third base. 


8. Covering home plate on the run- 
down between third and home. On 
the run-down between home and 
third, the pitcher should break for 
home and straddle the plate in order 
to make the tag, should the runner 
escape the catcher and break for 
home (Illustration 10). 

9. Covering first base on a ground 
ball to the left of the mound. One of 


(Continued on page 51) 
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A quick-action offense with strong 
emphasis on good blocking and 
tackling has produced a number of 
winning six-man football teams. 
The clear pass, one which starts and 
ends behind the line of scrimmage 
and travels a clearly visible distance 
through the air, must be executed by 
the receiver of the snap before the ball 
may be carried across the line of 
scrimmage. This means the receiver 
of the snap, usually the quarterback, 
cannot carry the ball across the line 
when he receives it from the center. 
After throwing a clear pass, however, 
he may receive the ball back, via 
another pass or hand-off, and then 
run with it. 


Quick-Action 


Quick-action offense is used by 
many coaches. They believe that less 
time between the snap and crossing 
the line of scrimmage with the ball 
means more yards gained. This philo- 
sophy is sound and oftentimes very 
practical. 

In order to facilitate quick action, 
some coaches have used a rather odd 
offensive formation. The quarterback 
lines up back-to-back against the cen- 
ter in a T formation. When in this 
position, the quarterback is forced to 
bend low and reach between his legs 
for the snap, but he is facing his own 
backfield and is ready for a quick 
clear pass or fake. The time it takes 
for a good quarteiback to spin or pi- 
vot is not long, but it gives the de- 


Calling Signals 


The advantage gained by having 
the quarterback face his own backs 
is not of much value unless a system 
for calling signals is used which gets 
the rest of the team into action im- 
mediately when the ball is snapped. 

People in educational research have 
experimented with human reaction 
time and have found that the inter- 
val between signal and response be- 
comes shorter if the signal itself is 
rhythmic and constant. The use of a 
constant rhythmic signal such as beats 
or counts makes it possible for the 
subject to anticipate. 

The fact that anticipation helps 


By changing the meaning of the sig- 
nal it is possible to overcome partiai- 
ly these obstacles. Instead of meaning 
start the pre-arranged signal should 
mean complete your first action. Giv- 
en this new meaning, the signal re- 
sults in the following: The center hits 
the quarterback’s hands with the ball 
at the exact instant the signal num- 
ber is called; each halfback completes 
his first step, his foot hitting the 
ground; the ends are driving forward 
to block. It takes considerable prac- 
tice to co-ordinate a team so that all 
the players start simultaneously, but 
the time is well spent if the runner 
crosses the scrimmage line before the 
defense gets into action. 


Offense for Six-Man Football 


By GEORGE L. HENDERSON 
Coach, Mansfield, lilinois, High School 


shorten reaction time may be useful. 
If the quarterback, or signal caller, 
will develop a fast rhythmic style of 
calling out numbers, his teammates 
will be able to predict the exact in- 
stant he will call a pre-arranged signal. 

If a player can anticipate the sig- 
nal he ought to be able to start at 
exactly the same time the ball is 
snapped. This does not, however, 
seem to work out in practice for two 
reasons: 1. Player stance and _ pre- 
snapping the ball. The hands-on- 
knees stance taken by many backfield 
men forces them to shift their whole 
weight when taking the first step. 2. 
Centers usually snap the ball slightly 
ahead of the signal in order to pre- 
vent possible offsides and _ illegal 
backfield action. 


The Formation 


Because quick action is the ruling 
philosophy, the T formation with the 
quarterback reversed must be com- 
pact. The ends play in close and the 
halfbacks line up approximately six 
feet behind the quarterback and 
about a yard apart (Diagram 1). If 
the halfbacks take a stance similar to 
that of a sprinter in track they will 
be able to start quickly without first 
being in motion. The right halfback 
should crouch with his left foot 
ahead, so that his first step will be 
with his right foot and he should 
turn his body slightly toward the 
quarterback in good position to re- 
ceive a clear pass. Conversely, the left 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Guess Hitting 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 
Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago 


uess hitting is the full and com- 
Grice concentration on one partic- 
ular type of pitch. It is different from 
anticipating a certain pitch, since in 
anticipating a pitch there is divided 
concentration. Guess hitting need not 
involve a diagnosis of the pitch. It 
is usually the result of a hunch or 
guess regarding what the batter thinks 
or feels the next pitch is going to be. 
A player who guesses on a pitch usu- 
ally has no reasoning or scientific 
basis behind his choice. Guessing on 
a pitch is the same as gambling on 
that particular pitch. A player who 
depends upon guesswork 1s throwing 
batting skill to the winds. To him 
batting is a game of chance, a game 
from which he is sure to emerge the 
* loser if he plays that way over.a rea- 
sonable length of time. 


There Are Three Types of 
Guess Hitters 


1. The most common type of guess 
hitter is the batter who tries to guess 
the signaled for pitch. He may guess 
that the pitch will be a fast ball, 
curve ball, or change of pace. Against 
pitchers who have a_ screw ball, 
knuckle ball, or some other specialty, 
this type of guess hitter will have to 
include these pitches in his guessing 
game of chance. 

2. A less common type of guess 
hitter is the batter who guesses that 
the pitch will be either an inside or 
outside pitch. When guessing for an 
inside pitch, this type of hitter pulls 
away from the plate as the pitch is 
made, regardless of where it is thrown. 
When guessing for an outside pitch 
this type of guess hitter strides in 
toward the plate regardless of where 
the pitch is. 

3. The least common type of guess 
hitter is the one who guesses that the 
pitch will be either high or low. This 
type of guess hitter usually has a glar- 
ing batting weakness which is either 
high or low, and he is trying to com- 
pensate for that weakness by guessing 
that the pitch will be toward his 
strength. 


The Advantages of Guess 
Hitting Are Few 


There are a few instances when 
guess hitting is to the advantage of 
the batter. However, it must be kept 
in mind that these occasions are in- 





HIS is the third of three articles 
by Jim Smilgoff. The first, 
“Coaching at First and Third” ap- 
peared in the February issue. The 
second, “Run Those Bases” ap- 
peared in the March issue. Smil- 
goff has been a farm-team instruc- 
tor for the Chicago Cubs, technical 
advisor for two movie shorts on 
baseball, and is a highly success- 
ful high school baseball coach. 











frequent and exacting in method, in- 
stance, and time. Most guess hitters 
confine themselves to trying to guess 
only the first pitch. This type of guess- 
work is based on the fact that if the 
guess is wrong only a first strike will 
result on the missed swing. Should 
the guess be right, the batter has a 
good chance of hitting the ball well. 
Some guess hitters guess until they 
have two strikes on them, but refuse 
to guess beyond this point. Guess hit- 
ting, when successful, may build up 
confidence in a batter since a few 
base hits have often been known to 
cure a batter’s inferior mental state. 
Successful guess hitting often builds 
up a player’s feeling of prestige and 
confidence. Guess hitting is oftentimes 
used against star pitchers, and when 
employed successfully, has defeated 
these hurlers who might otherwise 
not have been beaten. 


A Batter Who Guesses Correctly 
on a Certain Pitch Should 
Hit the Ball Well 


Guess hitters have to be ready to 
hit their pitch when they do guess 
right, especially since they are apt to 
guess correctly on infrequent occa- 
sions. Guess hitters know that seldom 
will they get what they call “their 
pitch,” (the one they are guessing on), 
but when they do get it they must 
be ready to cash in by banging out 
a base hit. Uncertainty in guesswork 
leads to hesitancy in swinging at the 
pitch. Since guess hitters depend 
solely on guessing right on one pitch 
in each time at bat they must be able 
to get the good wood of the bat on 
the ball to make their guesswork 
worthwhile. Being ready for the pitch 
upon which the guess is made should 
result in an advantage to the batter 
if that pitch is thrown. 





Occasional Guessing May Build Up 
Confidence in a Batter 


Some batters, during the early part 
of the season, build up confidence in 
their batting ability, if they guess 
correctly a few times. This is partic- 
ularly true when guess hitting is prac- 
ticed only to a limited extent, and 
against certain types of pitchers, par- 
ticularly those who are difficult to 
hit. This explains in part why weak 
hitters’ batting averages skyrocket in 
the early season and dovetail in mid- 
season. During the early part of the 
season, when the weather is cold, 
pitchers are more apt to use their fast 
ball, thus increasing the chances of 
the guessing batter who is apt to guess 
for the fast ball under these circum- 
stances. 

The writer believes, however, that 
most of these batters are blinded by 
their success to the extent that they 
guess more and more instead of less 
and less, particularly when environ- 
mental conditions are less conducive 
to guessing correctly. In other words, 
they should stop guess hitting or at 
least minimize it, since guesswork 
like gambling never produces perma- 
nent riches. 

Some batters, when in a slump, turn 
to guess hitting as a solution to their 
batting difficulties. This is not a good 
practice, and more often is the cause 
of a slump, or it may cause a more 
protracted slump. There have, how- 
ever, been instances when players 
have guessed right a few times while 
in a slump, resulting in base hits, con- 
fidence, and a regaining of batting 
prowess. 


When Guessing Is Frequently 
Correct Batting Averages 
Should Skyrocket 


Guess hitters, like gamblers, some- 
times hit a rich streak. When this 
happens, their batting average will 
skyrocket amazingly, however, like 
gamblers, who continue to play a 
guessing game, they finish with a poor 
batting average. 

Smart guessers, like smart gamblers, 
save something for the future. Smart 
guess hitters know that they cannot 
go on guessing correctly forever; they 
know that successful guessing is apt to 
come in streaks, therefore, when they 
do build up a good batting average 
they modify their guessing tendency. 
Just as successful guesswork skyrockets 
batting averages so will unsuccessful 
guesswork lower batting averages. 
Batting figures can go down just as 
well as they can go up, and since the 
odds on successful guesswork are 
against success, the guess hitter who 
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has a successful streak should protect 
and maintain his high average against 
a depression. He should do this by 
depending less on his guesswork and 
more on his batting eye and skill. 
These qualities should be in good 
condition at this stage in the gamb- 
ling game. 


Guess Hitting May Be Used As a 
Technique in Batting Against 
Really Good Pitching 


When a batter is having a difficult 
time solving the offerings of a good 

itcher he is tempted to guess on a 
os pitches, hoping in this way to 
increase his chances of hitting safely. 
This is apt to occur when the pitcher 
is “poison” to the hitter. The latter, 
ol to cope with the hurler’s of- 
ferings, must do something to alter 
this situation. He tries to think of 
what the pitch will be, knowing that 
if he guesses right in his thoughts, 
he will have a much better chance of 
hitting safely. Naturally batters who 
know what the pitch will be are 
ready for that pitch, both physically 
and mentally. 


The Disadvantages of Guess Hitting 
Are Too Numerous to Afford 
Frequent Gambling on Pitches 


Batters who frequently try to guess 
what the pitch will be are at a decided 
disadvantage because the pitcher may 
throw the ball to so many different 
places in the strike zone. Further- 
more, the pitcher may throw sidearm, 
shoulder height, or overhand. Also, 
the pitch may be either a fast ball, 
curve ball, or change of pace. It may 
be a cross-fire pitch. Then again, each 
of these pitches may be thrown at 
different speeds at various times. 


Guess Hitting Is Usually Too 
Much of a Gamble 


Guess hitters are gamblers, and 
from a gambling standpoint, which 
is actually what the guess hitter is 
doing, the odds are against him and 
with the pitcher. 

Let us examine the possible odds 
in a guessing or gambling situation. 
A batter has a maximum of three 
pitches (three strikes) to guess cor- 
rectly. A pitcher has a maximum of 
four chances (four balls) before a 
batter can receive a base on balls. In 
other words, when any batter steps 
into the batter’s box the odds are 
4 to 3 against him from the stand- 
point of the rules. It takes four balls 
to walk the batter and only three 
strikes to strike him out. If the rules 
were such that a batter would walk 


on three balls and strike out on three 
strikes the odds would be 50-50: or 
evenly divided. But, we must also 
consider the fact that the pitcher 
has a variety of pitches, such as the 
curve, slow ball, etc. If the pitcher 
throws only a fast ball and a curve, 
the odds on the type of pitch are 2 
to 1 in favor of the pitcher. If the 

itcher has three pitches, the guess- 
ing or gambling odds are 3 to | 
against the batter. We must, however, 
also take into account the speed of 
the pitched ball. Some pitchers throw 
their fast ball with two or three dif- 
ferent speeds. This increases the 
gambling odds in favor of the pitcher, 
since a batter who guesses correctly 
on the type of pitch will not hit that 
pitch well unless he also guesses cor- 
rectly on its speed. Furthermore, the 
batter may guess correctly on the 
pitch and the speed, but not on the 
spot in his strike zone where it will 
be thrown. He may guess on a slow 
curve ball outside, but if it is inside 
he may hit a hard foul ball to his 
power side for a strike, thus losing 
the gamble in guess hitting. 

With the ball and strike count, the 
type of pitch, the speed of the pitch, 
and the spot where the pitch will be 
in the strike zone all in favor of the 
pitcher, it is not inconceivable that 
the odds may be as high as 10 to 1, 
12 to 1, or even 20 to | against the 
guess hitter, depending upon the type 
of pitcher the batter is facing. 


Guess Hitters Are Usually Poor 
Hit and Run Batters 


Guess hitters cannot adjust the bat 
quickly against the type of pitch 
thrown, and drive it through the hole 
left vacant by the second baseman 
who is either playing closer. to second 
base for the double play or going over 
to cover second base in case the run- 
ner on first breaks for second. They 
have to set themselves in advance 
while awaiting the pitch, and should 
they guess wrong are at a loss to hit 
the ball. On a hit and run play the 
batter must protect the base-runner 
by getting at least a part of the bat on 
the ball. The batter must at least foul 
the ball because if he lets it go or 
misses it completely there is a good 
chance that the base-runner will be 
thrown out at second base. 


Guess Hitters Depend Too Much 
upon Mystic Powers of Chance 


Guess hitters, as a rule, play too 
much of a game of chance. hey are 
too disposed to play hunches just as 
the gambler at the gaming table does. 
They usually have little or no scien- 





tific evidenge to Back up their think- 
ing pattern, They just take a chance 
on a pitch hoping they will guess 
correctly. They live in a world of hope 
based on chance rather than in a 
world of reality based on scientific 
baseball fact. 


Guess Hitting Tends to Confuse the 
Batter and Makes Him an 
Uncertain Hitter 


It has been said that there is noth- 
ing like success to breed success. If 
this is true, then ‘eer is nothing 
like uncertainty to. Bfeed confusion 
and failure. A guess hitter is rarely 
certain. He lives in a world of uncer- 
tainties as to what the pitch will be. 
Should he guess wrong he becomes 
more perplexed in regard to what the 
next pitch is apt to be, and with each 
wrong guess his uncertainty and con- 
fusion are apt to grow until he throws 
the bat away in disgusted failure. 


Guess Hitters Often Have 
Protracted Batting Slumps 


Guess hitters go into a slump be- 
cause they depend upon chance ani 
they must come out of their slump 
by chance. A player who depends up- 
on chance as a restorative to batting 
prowess is throwing all knowledge 
and fact to the winds. His road back to 
success is blocked by obstacles about 
which he knows little or nothing. He 
feels that these obstacles will be re- 
moved by chance, depending upon 
luck. No player ever was successful 
on luck alone. Batting averages do 
not skyrocket or drop dismally be- 
cause of an unknown residue called 
“juck potential.” Players who depend 
upon batting knowledge, facts, and 
ability make their own breaks in com- 
ing out of a slump. Gamblers and 
guessers sit idly by waiting for chance 
to supply the cure. 


Guess Hitting Can Become 
Physically Dangerous to the Batter 


Recently, in discussing guess hitting 
with a former American ‘Association 
player and coach, he pointed out that 
occasionally while pn the coaching 
lines he was able to detect the oppos- 
ing catcher’s signs to the pitcher and 
thus call the pitch. After a few in- 
nings of watchful checking he report- 
ed this to the players, but they refused 
to accept his rey 4 in tipping them 
off on the pitch because of the pos- 
sible physical danger involved should 
he be mistaken on one pitch. One mis- 


*take could have resulted in a frac- 


tured skull for the batter. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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FOR SURER, FASTER PERFORMANCE 


When you buy a street shoe about all that you ask 





for is that it fit properly, feel comfortable, look well 
and wear a reasonable length of time. 

An athletic shoe is different. It is a part of 
an athlete’s equipment, and should be designed 
to help him play his game faster and more 
efficiently. 

Spot-BiT athletic shoes are designed to fit 
comfortably, but, and of equal or greater 
importance, they are also designed to promote 
the better footwork peculiar to the sport 
for which they are used. 

The Spot-B1xT organization has been building 
athletic shoes for over fifty years, it knows the shoe 
requirements for every sport, keeps abreast 
of developments in these sports, and conducts its 
own research in the field and laboratory. 

This organization has produced more outstanding 
developments in athletic shoes than any other. 

When you equip with Spot-Birt your team 
has every advantage to promote better, faster, 
safe footwork. 





ON THE GRIDIRON 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SPOT-BILT CUSTOMERS! 
Scarcities in materials are more prevalent, and show 
every evidence of becoming increasingly critical! 
Spot-Bi11, foreseeing these shortages, has made every 
effort to build an inventory so that it could serve its 
customers, and is today in a position to fill orders. No 
assurances as to our future position in this respect are 


possible. 3 
i 



















YOUR SPOTcBILT DEALER 


is a specialist in athletic equipment 
with long experience, who will be 


glad to consult with you on To avoid disappointment, we sincerely suggest you 
anticipate your requirements and consult your Spor- 
Bitt dealer NOW! 

Needless to say, Spot-Bixt will make every effort to 
meet the-needs of its customers now and in the future, 


regardless of conditions! 


your requirements. 
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Founder 
John L. 
Griffith 


Director 
Tom Deckard 


John Jacobs 
Oklahoma Coach 


Referee 


George Marshall 
Michigan Normal Coach 
Assistant Referee 


FORTY-SECHI 


Friday, 
APRIL 27 
DES MOINES 


Drake University, the Drake Relays 





mittee extend a cordial invitatio 
high schools of America to a 


lays in Des Moines, April 27 


lowa and its capital city 
of the outstanding athl 
make every effort to 

and pleasant one. 


100-Yard Dash, 120 
Javelin Throw, Broad 
High Jump, Two-Mile 


(Open only to cf uni 


Freshmen not 
Uni 


440-Yard Relay, 880-% 
Mile Relay, Four-Mile 


440-Yard Relay, 380-Y 
Mile Relay, Sprint M 
Relay. 


Two of the nation’s leading 
coaches join the list of 
track greats who have 
served as referees of the 
Drake Relays, “America’s 
Athletic Classic”. 


High 
Special Events: 100-Ya 
Mile Run, High Jump, 
cus Throw, Broad Jum 
Relays: 440-Yard Rela 
lay, Fwo-Mile Relay a 
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Saturday, 


APRIL 28 
S "WELCOME! 


2» and the Greater Des Moines Com- 
letes of universities, colleges and 
orty-second annual Drake Re- 


of the Drake Relays, one 
of the world, and will 
r stay here a happy 


inWelcome— 


Drake Relays 
* 


Events 


Hurdles, Shot Put, 
us Throw, Pole Vault, 


@ university men. 
competition.) 

ion 

One-Mile Relay, Two- 

int Medley Relay, Dis- 

d Shuttle High Hurdle 


One-Mile Relay, Two- 
@ and Distance Medley 


Jim Lavery, one 
of the best collegiate 
quarter -milers in the 


nation, will anchor the 


ion 

20-Yard High Hurdles, 
, Football Throw, Dis- 
ot Put. 

amd Relay, One-Mile Re- 
tdley Relay. 
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Bulldog mile relay quartet in 

the famous John L. Griffith uni- 

versity class mile relay at the 

Drake Relays this year. The Bulldog 

foursome will be among the favorites 

in this thrilling finale to “America’s 
Athletic Classic”. 





We'll 
Help Make 
Your 
Reservations 


The Drake Relays Head- 

quarters Committee will be 

glad to make hotel reservations 

for you and your team. For fur- 

ther information, write Tom 

Deckard, Drake University, Des 
Moines 11, Iowa. 





Save Time 


and Money 


By RALPH E. BILLETT 


VERY sports program produces 
problems that call for improvisa- 
tions and time-saving devices. Two 
primary considerations in the solving 
of these problems are the conservation 
of time and money. With the realiza- 
tion that common problems do exist, 
the following solutions to some of 
them are passed on for their value. 
The solutions are not looked upon as 
the only answer, but merely as being 
highly satisfactory in a given situation. 


Free Throw Shooting Records 


The recording of free-throw shoot- 
ing by the members of the basketball 
team has long been considered valu- 
able by the coaches. Many methods 
which have been attempted in the 
case of large squads are too inefficient 
and time consuming. This was 
changed, however, by obtaining a Kar- 
dex file section about | foot long by 
6 inches wide. This file holds the reg- 
ular 6 x 4 inch cards. The cards are 
ruled off into columns with a space 
for the date, number of free throws 
attempted and number of free throws 
completed. A card is used for each 
member of the squad. The name of 
the player is typed at the bottom of 
the card and is easily seen by glancing 
down the Kardex file. The manager 
looks down the alphabetically arrang- 
ed list of names, flips up the correct 
card and records the results. 


Airing and Storing Uniforms 


During the basketball season, the 
work of airing uniforms and keeping 
them separate for each player was 
handled very inefficently. The pur- 
chase of basketball suit hangers was 
out of the question as far as the bud- 
get was concerned so a hanger was im- 


Diagram 1. 





_—" SWEAT JACKET 





NIL sweat PANTS 


UNUSED JERSEY 
L—USED JERSEY 


Co apesage 


Name Tac 




















provised. Two coat hangers were used 
as shown in Diagram |. Ordinary wire 
clothes hangers were used and the 
necessary welding was done in the 
school shop. The connecting wires 
should be stiff and slightly longer 
than the sweat jacket so that the lower 
hanger is exposed to the air. The 
name tag may be attached in several 
different ways, although the ticket-on- 
the-string method makes the tags easy 
to change. 


Construction of Pits for Track Events 


Each spring the problem of getting 
three pits into shape for the track and 
field events is a back-breaking task 
as well as an expensive proposition. 
A multi-use pit was constructed at 
our school. This pit was enlarged well 
beyond regulation size and was square 
in shape. It was placed in a corner 
of the area, with room for high jump- 
ing on one side and broad jumping 
and pole vaulting on the other side. 
The various events could not be prac- 
ticed simultaneously but very little 
conflict was encountered in meets. 
Pole vaulting had to be run alone, 
but high jumping and board jumping 
could take place at the same time by 
alternating turns. By using this meth- 
od these two events were run off more 
rapidly. The pit was located at the 
end of a spur of the track so there 
was a natural runway for board jump- 
ing and pole vaulting. This type of 
pit is especially useful in the smaller 
schools (Diagram 2). 


Discus and Shot Circle Construction 


The construction of a discus and 
shot circle was a second track prob- 
lem. Many schools have circles made 
of steel. Since we were unable to ob- 
tain steel, a substitute was required. 
In both cases brick was used to make 
a circle of the proper diameter. The 
bricks were imbedded sideways in the 
ground so that one side was flush 
with the surface. These circles proved 
to be very valuable and were quite 
inexpensive. In the case of the shot 
put, the toe board was made of wood, 
according to specifications, and lo- 
cated on the brick circle. Since the 
shot put circle was located at one 
corner of the area, a shot return 


trough was constructed of wood. If 












ALPH BILLETT graduated from 
Lebanon Valley College where 
he competed in basketball and 
baseball. During the war he served 
as a physical training officer in the 
Air Corps Cadet Training Program. 
From 1946 to 1950 he directed the 
physical education program and 
coached basketball and track at 
University School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He is spending the current 
school year studying for his doctor- 
ate at Michigan. 











the trough is not used it is a good 
idea to place a stout log in front of 
the toe board to preserve it from the 
constant pounding of the returning 
rolled shots. 


Construction of Outdoor Volleyball 
Standards (Mobile) 


Volleyball is an excellent indoor 
sport, but it requires the impetus of 
all-yedr play to maintain its popular- 
ity. In order to move the game out- 
doors, some improvisations in the way 
of standards were necessary. In schools 
where outdoor space is limited, mo- 
bile standards are desirable. This 
problem was met in the following 
way. Pine, cement, and old automobile 
tire casings were used. A casing was 
placed on solid ground. Then the ce- 
ment was mixed, and poured into the 
casing. The required length of pipe 
was imbedded in the center and 
braced in this position until the ce- 
ment hardened. After the cement has 
hardened, the tire can be rolled to the 
desired place and a safe standard is 
made. The rubber tire prevented any 
sharp cement edges. Holes or hooks 
may be placed on the standards to se- 
cure the net. If wooden standards are 
erected in the ground, the time for 
putting up the net can be shortened 
by the use of grommets on the stand- 
ards. Screen door hooks should be 
tied to the end of the net rope. The 
net may be hooked up and all the ty- 
ing formerly required is eliminated. 
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Doubles 


(Continued from page 9) 


ed to that spot, usually draws a lob, 
which in doubles, unless it is extreme- 
ly good, places the receiving team on 
the defensive. 

If the opponents continue to drive, 
instead of lobbing, the serving team 
(still at the net) should continue to 
volley to their opponents’ backhands, 
waiting for a high volley, which 
should be angled. It is when this 
angled volley is hit that the serving 
team begins to move as a team. Even 
though both members of the team are 
at the net, they should not be equi- 
distant from the net. Instead, their 
positions should be staggered a bit, 
with the partner on the side of the 
court that the ball has been hit to, 
standing a few feet closer to the net. 
If their volleys are made first to 
one side of their opponents court and 
then to the other, they should not 
only move from side to side with their 
volleys, but should also assume this 
staggered formation, with the man 
on the side of the court from which 
the opponent is stroking, standing a 
little closer to the net. 

With this staggered formation 
then, the following rule, when adher- 
ed to, may prevent misunderstanding 
as to which of the partners should 
play balls hit between them. The man 
closest to the net (in the staggered 
formation) should play all the balls 
he can reach toward the center. His 
artner, from a position a few feet 
behind him, may determine quickly 
whether the ball is within the other’s 
reach or not. If not, it will be his to 
play. In this way, there need never 
e that disastrous clash of rackets 
which results in a missed volley. In- 
stead, the man closest to the net makes 
his swing sooner and in a plane clos- 
er to the net than his partner’s. In- 
deed, if the partners have taken the 
proper staggered positions, it is diffi- 
cult for them to clash rackets. 

If, before the net men have angled 
a volley, the opponents continue to 
drive low down the center between 
the net men, there are other factors 
to consider. Having volleyed to the 
center of the opponents’ court, the 
net men should not be in a staggered 
formation. Instead they should be on 
a line parallel to the net. Obviously 
then, it is impossible to apply the rule 
discussed in the preceding paragraph. 
The new rule which covers this sit- 
uation is: When in doubt as to who 
should play the ball, the man who 
has just completed a volley should 
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also play the next one, unless he is 
off balance or out of position. This 
rule applies only when the volleys 
are centered and the volleyers are in 
a line. Once the volley has been an- 
gled and the volleyers’ positions stag- 
gered, the preceding rule applies. 

Let us now consider how the net 
men should react when their oppo- 
nents lob. Needless to say, short lobs 
should be hit away for winners. There 
are no rules necessary here, other 
than that each man take all lobs which 
are on his side of the court. On those 
lobs that are between the two, the 
man with the strongest overhand 
should be. allowed to play them. 
However, it is when one of the part- 
ners is forced back to smash a deeper 
well-placed lob that the net men of- 
ten become confused and fail to act 
as a team. Many times the player mak- 
ing the smash returns to the net posi- 
tion only to discover that his partner 
has retreated. Again, the smasher 
may sometimes retreat after his 
smash, while his partner mistakenly 
waits at the net, assuming the smash- 
er will return to join him. Plainly, 
neither is a desirable situation, since 
in good doubles, the one-up-one-back 
formation is a weak formation. 

In order to prevent such misunder- 
standings, the following rule should 
be adhered to: Let the man making 
the smash decide whether he shall 
retreat to the back court, or return 
to the net after his hit. His partner 
should watch him while he hits, for 
an indication of what he intends to 
do, and should then act accordingly. 
Either he retreats to the back court 
with the smasher and takes up a de- 
fensive position, or he stops at the 
net, knowing his partner will join 
him after making an offensive shot. 
The logic in this procedure should 
be obvious. The hitter knows best 
how well he can hit the lob. What 
he intends to do on his smash should 
be determined, in a large measure, by 
his position and depth in the court, 
of which he should always be aware. 
If he feels he has been forced back 
too deep to hit an offensive smash to 
follow to the net, he should call his 
partner back with him. If the smash- 
er’s partner takes care to notice the 
smasher’s position and depth, he may 
often anticipate the smasher’s reac- 
tion after the smash. At any rate, 
the hitter should decide what to do. 
His partner should abide by his deci- 
sion and move with him. 

The problems of the team receiving 
the service are of a different nature. 
The first factor for them to consider 
and agree on is their respective posi- 
tions when the opponents are serving. 
Basically they have two choices. They 


may both stay in the back court and 
play the point from there, or they 
may use the so-called Australian for- 
mation, with the man receiving the 
service standing on or near the base- 
line, while his partner takes a position 


near the net. Most authorities on 
doubles agree that this latter forma- 
tion is the more advanced style, but 
they warn that it takes a good re- 
turn of the service to make this style 
effective. 

The receiving team would be wise 
to consider which member is receiv- 
ing the serve, which one of the oppo- 
nents is serving, and whether it is 
the first or second serve they are hit- 
ting. They must then decide whether 
the receiver may make his service 
return good enough to enable him to 
join his partner at the net, and good 
enough to prevent the serving team 
from hitting a good first volley. If 
they feel fairly certain they can do 
this, then the use of the Australian 
formation would be wise. If, however, 
they are the least bit uncertain about 
their ability to return the service low 
and. accurately, they would be wiser 
to stay in the back court and await 
a later opportunity to advance to the 
net. 


Their procedure for this latter ad- 
vance should be agreed upon and fol- 
lowed together. Their objective 
should be to keep the ball low, not 
hard, but with sufficient speed to 
draw weak, short volleys from the net 
men. A mixture of angled drives and 
centered drives may throw the net 
man off balance, resulting in the 
short volley. Here then would be the 
opportunity for the receiving team 
to advance to the net. They should 
move in, pounce on the short shot, get 
it high on the bound, and drive it 
low and hard down at their oppo- 
nents, and advance to the net behind 
their drive. In the rally that follows, 
the receiving team should have the 
upper hand, since they have forced 
their opponents to volley up, on the 
low, hard drive. If the receiving team 
members agree that from the back 
court they will be patient, and try to 
cut down their errors while maneu- 
vering their opponents, they are 
likely to get the short, high shot they 
want. If it does not come too easily, 
a mixture of good lobs with their 
drives may bring it on. A deep lob, 
which forces the smasher back, can 
and should be followed up by a deep 
drive which will enable the receiving 
team to advance to the net. Once at 
the net in this situation, they should 
volley to an opening, if there is one. 
If not, their volleys should be hit at 
the opponent who is caught at the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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CHAMPIONSHIP NETS FOR CHAMPIONSHIP PLAYS 


Champions!—used by the Westside Tennis Club, Forest Hills, N. ¥ - 
Champions!—used by the Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 
Champions!—used by the Merion Cricket Club, Haverford, Pa. 
Champions!—used wherever championship tennis is played— 


Gold Medal Champions are preferred everywhere beeause 
they’re the dependable tennis nets. Patented construction, 
quality bindings and full hang assure the ultimate in 

wear and durability. And, im addition, all Gold Medal 
Champion bindings are now mildew-proof treated 

at no extra charge. 





It’s these extra features plus superior workmanship that 


have made Gold Medal Champions the finest tennis nets ake, 
on the market today! The kind you ought to have. 5 of fine ; 
A . fo Netting 
~ a years ; 


Medel. 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 


418 GRAND STREET, PATERSON 1, N. J. 
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Diagram 1-(A). T formation with a balanced line against a seven- 
man line. (B). Single wing, balanced line against a seven-man 


line. 


Diagram 2-(A). Notre Dame formation. The center blocks the 
defensive center. (B). Notre Dame formation; center and guard 
exchange assignments. 


The Balanced and Unbalanced Line 


|‘ the early days of footbali the 
coach usually put his entire squad 
on the scales and the eleven men who 
weighed the most were considered the 
first team. The largest man of the lot 
was invariably used at center. His 
job was to hand the ball back to the 
quarterback on offense and to take 
up as much room as possible on de- 
fense. 

When the Rules Committee chang- 
ed the rules to permit a direct pass 
from center, football underwent its 
first real fundamental change. Glenn 
“Pop” Warner, who has been one of 
football’s greatest contributors in 
technique and tactics, conceived the 
idea of taking the quarterback from 
under center, and placing him out- 
side the defensive tackle in a tandem 
formation to make the familiar single 
wingback formation. This change 
made possible the strong three-out 
and up-off-tackle play with the guards 
running ahead of the ball-carrier as 
interferers. This play in football gave 
the offense a strong outside threat 
for the first time (Diagram 1). 

With the backfield in a tandem for- 
mation and a wingback flanking the 
defensive tackle, the defensive line 
had to move over in front of the of- 
fensive strength, to meet strength 
with strength. It came to be a rule of 


Diagram 4-(A). 


tackle play to the weak side. 


By CHARLES W. BACHMAN 


football, at this time, that whenever 
a team shifted its entire backfield to 
one side of the line, the defensive team 
shifted one-half position to meet it. 
With both guards pulling out behind 

















Normal six-man defensive line. 
tween the guards. (B). Overshifted six-man line. 


Diagram 3. Unbalanced line against a 


seven-man defensive line. 


the line on the off-tackle play, the 
old-fashioned type of center had 
trouble passing the ball, since he also 
tried to cover the opening left by the 
strong-side guard. This problem was 
solved in two different ways. At Notre 
Dame when Jesse C. Harper and his 
assistant, Knute K. Rockne, were de- 
veloping the new, fast-shifting Notre 
Dame offense, the emphasis was placed 
on speed. They solved the problem by 
using a light, well co-ordinated player 
at the center position who could pass 
the ball and block the hole left by 


Fullback be- 
An inside 
to the weak side. 


the strong-side guard in the same 
motion. In the event the defensive 
center overshifted widely as frequently 
happened, to a point in front of the 
strong-side guard, the center turned 
the job of blocking him over to the 
weak-side guard who pulled out fast 
behind the line and cut him off. The 
center, on this change of assignments, 
took over the guard’s regular block 
ing assignment (Diagram 2). 

“Pop” Warner decided to stay with 
the larger type of center, undoubted- 
ly having in mind his defensive value. 
He took care of the situation by taking 
the ball away from the player in the 
middle of the line and giving it to 
the man next to him. This made the 
unbalanced line. With this offensive 
set-up, the job of blocking the dang- 
erous defensive center was now passed 
on to the inside tackle who had an 
outside blocking position and time to 
do the job satisfactorily (Diagram 3). 

Followers of the Warner style of 
play claimed for their formation 
greater power over the middle of the 
line, behind the two big tackles who 
were teamed together. 

When the Rules Committee start- 
ed to take some of the shackles off the 
passing game, and the coaches began 
to emphasize this type of game, we 
soon reached an era where the offense, 


Diagram 5-(A). Single wing balanced line. Off-tackle play to 
the weak side. (B). Single wing unbalanced line. Off-tackle play 
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aided by skillful passing and receiv- 
ing, was running ahead of the defense. 
This was especially true where offens- 
es were flavoring their pass patterns 
with the type of passes that sent two 
backfield men out as receivers, along 
with the ends. The seven-man line 
type of defense in use at that time, 
could not cover this type of pass. The 
answer was the six-man defensive line. 

With the center out of the line, the 
second fundamental change in foot- 
ball took place. Where the tackles 
previously were the key defensive 
players, those important roles now 
passed to the linebackers. Where the 
defensive linemen would previously 
hit and slide with the play, they now 
played close to the ground, and played 
position. Of more importance, how- 
ever, was the fact that there now was 
one less man in the line and the spac- 
ing between the remaining players 
was naturally wider. Coaches at first 
tried to divide the spacing equally be- 
tween the guards and tackles. The 
result was two strong inside of tackle 
plays and an even stronger play be- 
tween the guards. This play presented 
inside angles on the defensive guards 
and short backs and left blockers for 
the halfbacks and the safety. The best 
solution seemed to be to place the 
defensive weakness as far away from 
the offensive backfield as possible. 
The result was the conventional over- 
shifted line, which is still the basic 
defense against the single wingback 
formation. Even with this arrange- 
ment, most of the spacing has been 
divided between the guards and the 
weak-side tackle. These spots, partic- 
Diagram 6-(A). Balanced line, trap on the 


defensive left guard. (B). Unbalanced. line, 
trap on the defensive left guard. 
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ularly the space inside the weak-side 
tackle, have always been the favored 
places to hit when much needed yard- 
age is to be gained (Diagram 4). 

It has always been a fundamental 
rule of offensive strategy, that in or- 
der to build up a strong off-tackle 
play, it is necessary first to build up 
a strong inside-of-tackle threat. With 
a strong inside-of-tackle play already 
set up because the offensive guard and 
tackle have inside angles on their op- 
ponents, plus a king-size hole, the way 
is now open for a strong off-tackle 
play to the weak side. With the tackle 
flanked and under inside pressure, all 
that remains to complete this play is 
to block out the defensive end and get 
the ball-carrier beyond the line of 
scrimmage. An examination of the 
blocking on. this play, from both the 
balanced and unbalanced lines, will 
show that in the balanced line the 
guard who .is to block the defensive 
end will start from one position clos- 
er to the end than the man who will 
block him from the unbalanced line. 
The difference in position and timing 
means that in the balanced line the 
blocker will have a better chance to 
get body contact with the defensive 
end before he has had a chance to 
smash in fast and close to the line 
where he will tie up the interference 
and force the ball-carrier wide and 
deep. When the linebacker is wide 
and deep he may be handled easily by 
the linebacker and the defensive half- 
back on that side of the line. Using 
the center from the unbalanced line 
to block this end is not the answer. 
He must first pass the ball accurately 
before he leaves the line and this will 
delay him. Here time is of the essence. 
It is obvious that the quicker the 
blocker can get contact with the end 
on the weak-side off-tackle play, and 
the quicker the ball-carrier reaches 
the hole between the defensive end 
and tackle, the better are the chances 
for the play to succeed. 

Failure to develop a strong off- 
tackle play outside of tackle on the 





HARLIE BACHMAN is no longer 

coaching football, having retired 
several years ago to enter busi- 
ness. But during his years of coach- 
ing at Kansas State, Northwestern, 
Michigan State and Camp Grant 
he used both the unbalanced and 
balanced lines. With the growing 
trend back to the single wing, we 
felt that an analysis of the two 
types would prove highly informa- 
tive and called on a man who 


had used both. 


weak side has been one of the great- 
est weaknesses of the unbalanced line. 
In order to overcome this weakness 
“Pop” Warner developed the double 
wingback formation (Diagram 5). 

In recent years, football teams have 
added to their systems the interesting 
and potent trap-blocking type of play. 
These plays slow down and cool off 
the inexperienced types of defensive 
linemen. One of the best plays of this 
kind is the trap on the defensive 
strong-side guard, usually executed 
from a spinner or straight buck b, 
the fullback. An analysis of this play 
from the balanced and unbalanced 
lines will again find the guard in the 
balanced line, one space closer to the 
man he is going to block. This differ- 
ence will explain why some defensive 
guards against the unbalanced line 
have been beating the trap on this 
play by starting with the tightening 
of the fingers of the center and charg- 
ing at full speed to a point in front 
of the fullback. This maneuver has 
caused lost yardage and has resulted 
frequently in disastrous fumbles. On 
this play, the center also has a dil- 
ficult block on the weak-side tackle 
after he has passed the ball (Diagram 
6). 

Probably the most difficult man to 
deal with in a 6-2-2-1 defense against 
a single wingback formation is the 
linebacker on the strong side. If he 
is permitted to play close to, or in 
the line, he will be hard to block and 
will play a prominent part in stop- 
ping most of the running plays direct- 
ed at that side of the line. We have 
always thought that the best play 

(Continued on page 58) 


Diagram 7-(A). Balanced line running 
pass. (B). Unbalanced line, running pass. 
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FOR FIRST CLASS SPORTSFIELD 
FLOODLIGHTING ~ECONOMICALLY! 


hold down expense, add to efficiency! 


ONOTUBE economy begins with sim- 

plified installation and extends through 
unlimited years of the most efficient, trouble- 
free service. That’s because Union Metal, with 
45 years’ experience in pole fabrication, engi- 
neered Monotubes that way! 


For example, Monotube poles can be com- 
pletely wired, lights mounted and positioned 
on the ground before erection. And, with an- 
chorage-type base construction, erection itseif 
is simplified, permitting fast, safe installation 
with positive alignment and avoidance of 
ground-line deterioration. 


Victoria Park, Kitchener, Ontario, rated Can- 
ada’s best lighted sportsfield. Here, 198 flood- ; N I 6) N M E j A I 
lights are mounted on eight 100-foot Monotube a 4 


tapered steel poles. Although intended pri: il 
for a excellent —— oy ‘bigh 
ficiency also assures effective lighti 

tball and other sports activity. prmeteie 


tor APRIL, 1951 


Equally important, Monotubes, made of 
steel, are cold-rolled for superior strength to 
withstand wind loads and other stresses with- 
out guying. This, together with exceptional 
slenderness, means better vision and fewer 
hazards. All this, plus attractive tapered con- 
struction that can’t be matched for service 
or appearance. 


Monotube tapered steel floodlighting poles 
are made in sizes and types ideal for amy sports- 
field or recreational area. For complete 
information, write to The Union Metal Manu- 
facturing-Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 


Monotube Floodlighting Poles 




















IMPORTANT 
NEW DISCOVERY 
IMPROVES 
FOOTBALL PANTS 





in modern lightweight football 


pants. 

% Basket weave makes it cool—a 
cloth that breathes. 

* Lighter in weight—a square yard 
weighs only 4 ounces. 

* Withstands tests for tear, stretch, 
tensile strength and abrasive re- 
sistance better than any cloth here- 
tofore used in fine varsity foot- 
ball pants. 

%* Inexpensive and long wearing. 

* Cleans beautifully. 


@ Available to you in the finest 
football pants you can buy— 
O’Shea KTK2 pants. All standard 
school colors of this material now 
in stock awaiting your orders for 
pants delivery in time for the 
coming playing season. Ask your 
O’Shea dealer or write us for speci- 
men swatch in your school color... 
and instructions for making simple 
tests that will convince you of this 
new material’s amazing qualities. 


THE COACHES STANDARD OF 
QUALITY IN ATHLETIC WEAR 





O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 
1860 N. Wilmot Ave., Chicago 
(A division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 








Baseball and Mr. Spalding, by Arthur 
Bartlett. Published by Farrar, Straus 
and Young, Inc., New York. Two 
hundred and ninety-five pages. $3.00. 

This highly interesting book was 
put out in conjunction with the cele- 
bration of A. G. Spalding and Bros., 


| seventy-fifth anniversary. The book 
‘itself is a 


veritable storehouse of 
baseball lore and should be a must for 
the shelves of all followers of the 
“national pastime.” In 1873 the total 
payroll of the Boston team amounted 
to $15,900. ‘““The baseball verb ‘to 
muff’ has deep roots in the game’s 
past. A ‘muffin’ game, in the old 


| days, was about three parts hilarity 


to one part baseball. The _partici- 
pants were not expected to have any 
particular skill as players; they played 
mostly for laughs. Coins or other 
prizes were usually deposited on the 
bases for those lucky enough to get 
there, or sometimes it was a keg of 
beer that provided rewards for the 
successful base-runners. Thus in pro- 
fessional games, ‘muffinism’ became 
a word in common usage to denote 
the kind of play, or misplay, charac- 
teristic of ‘muffin’ games.” The book 
is chock full of pearls of wisdom like 
the above. 

Baseball Techniques Illustrated, by 
Ethan Allen and Tyler Micoleau. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 


| New York. Ninety-six pages. $1.50. 





NEW BOOKS 


This book is the first of a new 
series, published especially for the be- 
ginner and inexperienced coach. Very 
attractive drawings accompany each 
text suggestion. For example, Ethan 
Allen says: “If you expect to catch 
a runner at the plate, you must throw 
overhand from the outfield.” Tyler 
Micoleau’s excellent drawing shows 
the proper method of making the 
overhand throw. 


State Champs, by Leon Burgoyne. 
Published by the John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia. Two hundred and 
ten pages. $2.50. 


It isn’t often that we find a sports 
novel written by a coach, but such 
is not the case in this highly inter- 
esting story, for Leon Burgoyne is 
a highly successful coach at St. Joseph, 
Michigan, High School. Burgoyne’s 
team won the state championship in 
1948 and much of the story is based 
on his boys. Burgoyne says: “I also 
tried to emphasize the fact that men- 
tal attitude and sticking to training 
rules increases a boy’s chances of mak- 
ing the team and further his team’s 
chances for success. I hope that the 
boys who read my book may see 
something of themselves in some of 
the characters and perhaps pause fo1 
a little self-evaluation.”” We can un- 
qualifiedly recommend this book for 
libraries. 


Teamwork in Doubles 


(Continued from page 36) 


net or in midcourt. 

Here is a rule which promotes 
teamwork in these situations. When 
the receiving team is considering go- 
ing to the net behind a drive, let the 
hitter decide if he can or cannot play 
the shot well enough to go up. His 
partner should abide by his decision, 
but knowing beforehand what the 
general plan is, enables him to anti- 
cipate his partner’s action, and thus 
move with him. Summarizing, the 
plan should be somewhat like this. 
The ball should be kept in play but 
kept low while waiting for a short, 
high bounding volley. That shot 
should be taken high on the bounce 
and the receiving team should go to 
the net. It may be wise to mix lobs 
and drives while waiting for a weak 
smash of one of these lobs to drive 
and follow to the net. At the college 


level of play, a mixture of these two 
methods usually proves most effective. 

If doubles partners understand and 
apply these general principles and 
simple rules, they can surely avoid 
much of the confusion that occurs 
among unco-ordinated teams. More 
than knowledge of tactics and skill in 
mechanics, however, doubles partners 
need to adopt a frame of mind that, 
for the duration of their match, makes 
them want to cause their partner to 
look good. That is to say, every shot 
in doubles must be made with the 
partner in mind. A player should try 
to avoid letting the opponents force 
his partner into making difficult 
shots. If there is any doubt about whe 
ther the shot will be a winner or a 
set-up, it should be played cautiously 
A player should not put his partner 
on the spot, or in the hole. He should 
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\ SEAL-O-SAN. 


sketball and there is no substitute jor Seal-O-San in 


bere is no substitute for fundamental training in 
acing your basketball floor,” says Cliff Wells. 


“Seal- O-San and good basketball floors are teammates. 
Speed and sure footing which are so necessary in basket- 
ball are insured by Seal-O-San Finish.” Coaches like Cliff 
Wells and Adolph Rupp don’t insist on Seal-O-San with- 
= ause. They’ve learned through years of experience 

oF hey can depend upon Seal-O-San with assurance that 
CLIFF WEL L S$ SAYS: . it aie the Enest cage basketball playing surface. 
Tesi Seal-O-San this year. 


“SEALOSAN 
and good 
haskethall 
floors are 
teammates!” 


Tulane’s Fieldhouse Floor 
is finished with safe, durable, 
non slippery Seal-O-San. 






HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA orca TORONTO, CANADA 


Digest sent free to coaches. All others enclose 25¢ 
handling fee. 

Write for your NAME 
copy of the 


1950-51 ADDRESS 
Coaches Digest. 
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GOLF LESSONS 


Golf's Most Widely Used INSTRUCTION BOOK 
(29,183 used by high schools and colleges last year) 


GET STARTED RIGHT 


The only short-cut to acquiring a sound 
golf game is the right start. After that 
good golf is a matter of practice and play. 
Lessons and explanations contained in 
this booklet are from the experience of 
professionals who have devoted their 
careers to teaching fund tals that re- 
main the same whether the golfer is seven 
years old or 70. 


14 Golf Lessons 

1. Design and Purpose of Wood Clubs 

Design and Purpose of Iron Clubs 
2. The Grip 
3. The Grip (continued) 
4. How to Take Your Stance 
5. Stance Varies with Club Used 
6. The Backswing 
7 
8 
9 











. Top of Swing 

. Top of Swing (continued) 

. Downswing and Follow-through 
10. Forming Good Golf Habits 
11. The Putt — Practice Important 
12. The Slice and the Hook 
13. Common Errors in Golf 
14. The Rules of Golf 





32 pages printed in two colors 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS 
5 to 49 — 10c each; 50 to 99 — 9c each; 100 or more — 8c each 
Send orders to 


THE NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














NOW turns ar tess cost 
MICHIGAN PEAT * 

svete Ma AMERICAN 
PAVCROIINN 
DEVICE Td, 


MICHIGAN PEAT, INC., 267 5 Ave 








TO COACHES 
AND TRAINERS 
Mail this coupon 
for “Aces in Ac- 
tion,” a manual 
for the prevention 
and treatment of 
athletic injuries. 





, NDERSDNAN DIAN 
Becton, Dickinson and Company H 4 VAI 
Department 51-DF ’ 
Rutherford, New Jersey 

Please send me a free copy of “Aces 
in Action.”” 
Name 


Address 














City. State. 

















|try to make his partner look good. 
|A player should not try to win the 

points by himself. The best doubles 
players are not always the hard, spec- 

| tacular hitters. Instead, they are often 
the easy, cagey players who maneuver 
the opponents and place their shots so 
well that any high school player can 
finish off the rally. In this manner 
doubles is a team game, and it is 
usually the team that works together 
that wins. 


Pitching Chart 


(Continued from page 20) 


tion, and more caution. This objec- 
tive information helps the coach to 
develop each player’s confidence in 
his own hitting ability. 

The charts are thoroughly checked 
by the coaches after the games and 
then posted on the bulletin board for 
study and observation by the players. 
In battéry meetings these charts ar 
diagnosed and discussed from the 
standpoint of how the game was call- 
ed by the catcher—mixture and ratio 
of all pitches. Sometimes a pattern of 
pitching and catching may be observ- 
ed and one may be seen that might 
be a tip-off for the benefit of our 
opponents. Likewise, we may find a 
definite pattern of pitching in ou 
opponents’ record which may be of 
real benefit to us in our next game 
against these opponents. 

Another feature of the pitching 
chart is the method used to record 
the information on the type of pitch 

The key on the chart shows the 
symbols used for indicating balls, 
strikes, and the location of these 
pitches, that is, whether high, low or 
in the middle of the strike zone. At 
the end of each game, or at the end 
of the season, the chart will show 
whether the pitchers are low ball or 
high ball pitchers. A coach will learn 
too, if more hits were made off high 
pitches than low pitches, or more hits 
were made off fast balls than curve 
balls and the ratio in each case. Also, 
this record will show the type of calls 
by the catcher with runners in scoring 
position. 

We are pleased to share the above 
information on our pitching chart 
because it has served us well. The 
aforementioned facts state how we 
employ the chart and it is our hope 
that other users may broaden its 
scope as a coaching aid in particular, 
and supplement its usefulness for the 
| game of baseball in general. 

Another article is planned for a la- 
ter date showing the averages for one 
| full season for all phases of the game 
| that this chart proposes to cover. 
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BIKE No. 10 Supporter with 
form-fit knitted cotton and 
rayon pouch. Soft, flexible, 
first choice of coaches, 
trainers, athletes. 3” 
waistband,1'4” leg bands. 


There’s a BIKE designed for every sport... designed, in fact, with your 
help . . . because for years coaches, athletes and trainers have worked with 
BIKE to provide trusted protection. 

That’s one good reason more athletes wear BIKE than any other 
brand. And it’s a good reason to give YOUR athletes the trusted, proved 
protection BIKE Athletic Supporters provide. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


2500 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 16 
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Active, grueling sports like baseball 
..-all sports...call for the dependable 
protection of BIKE Supporters. 
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Winning Six-Man 
(Continued from page 22) 


other school we played, even though 
the population of many exceeded 
our own. 

Did we stop here? No indeed. We 
are now in the process of purchasing 
a 16mm. camera in order to get better 
visual coverage of our games. We have 
added another boy for charting pur- 
poses, one taking the offensive, the 
other the defensive patterns of each 
play. Our scouts are going to be in- 
creased to four and we plan to en- 
list more support from the community 
by having our ball players spotted in 
essential locations throughout the 
year. 

We have succeeded in getting some 
of our: boys away to school on scholar- 
ships and hope to continue to do so. 
Some of the boys have been successful 
in obtaining responsible positions in 
the armed forces. We believe this is 
true for many reasons. 

Basically, football instills in a boy 
innate qualities not otherwise gained. 
Secondly, we believe that by develop- 
ing boys capable of carrying out pre- 








cision assignments, greater compet- 
ence is the logical result. Furthermore, 
we believe gentlemanly qualities 
must prevail in any boy to enable 
him to cope with any situation he 
may meet in life. . 

Our work is dedicated to these ends, 
sincé winning football seems to in- 
corporate the best of all these quali- 


ties. 
Quick Kick 
(Continued from page 12) 


single wing formation. In this forma- 
tion our tailback is approximately 
five yards deep. In kicking the ball, 
we use a rocker step. As the ball is 
passed. the kicker steps back with his 
left foot. He then steps forward with 
his left foot and kicks with his right 
foot. 

Usage. We generally use the quick 
kick on the first or second downs and 
when we are behind the 50 yard line. 
If the safety is crowding up close, we 
tell our quarterback to kick since 
the safety is not, as a rule, expecting 
a kick. We have violated several of 
the rules and have been quite suc- 
cessful. 

Centering for the Quick Kick. Our 








EORGE ALLEN learned his 
football under Crisler and 
Oosterbaan. Hence, it is not sur- 
prising that he is a strong advocate 
of single wing football. Playing in 
the tough North Central Confer- 
ence, Allen’s Morningside teams 
have won three-quarters of their 
games, which Allen attributes large- 
ly to the quick kick. In 1949 Morn- 
ingside led the country in the use 
of the quick kick. 











centers and kickers get together often 
to practice this. We have found it 
advantageous to have the pass made 
lower, and on the right knee, with 
not quite as much velocity. By havy- 
ing the pass lower, we may keep our 
kicker down and this lessens the 
chance of having the kick blocked 
and speeds somewhat the kicker’s 
rhythm. 

In Diagram 2, everything is the 
same as is shown in Diagram 1, with 
the exception that the right half- 
back is used as a flanker, approxi- 
mately ten yards out to dress up this 
maneuver, and blend it in with our 
other offensive tactics. 


Diagram 3, another variation, 








Some of Our Larger 
Installations 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Miami University 
Denison University 
Kent State University 
Purdue University 
Western Michigan 
Bowling Green 
Cleveland Indians 
Chicago Cardinals 





LAKE STREET 


QTR = 


VISITORS = 


HOME 


i YARDS TO GO 





THE SCOREMASTER FOOTBALL SCOREBOARD 


A SPECTACULAR scoreboard. Complete with all the latest features. A marvel of design and 


workmanship. Available now for early delivery. Write us for detailed information. 


M. D. BROWN COMPANY 


NILES, MICHIGAN 


Some High School 


Installations 
Waukegan, Ill. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Peru, Ind. 
tet South Bend, Ind. 
Edwardsport, Ind. 
Lebanon, Pa. 

St. Joseph, Mich. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Lansing, Mich. 
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2. Supports “ 
Long Arch 





9: Cutiions 
Heel Bone 


What a difference 
these 3 points make! 


. and the difference can often mean winning 
—not losing. Arch-Gard’s 3-point foot protec- 
tion gives your team just the right support in 
the right places to speed up their footwork and 
keep it “up,” all the game long. 


}- Cushions metatarsal arch 
to ease the strain of “taking off”’ for lay-up or 
rebound—to protect the sensitive metatarsal 
area in stops and pivots. 


2: Cushions longitudinal arch 

Steps up staying power. Arch-Gard helps hold 
foot bones in proper alignment to beat the 
primary cause of muscle strain. 





1. Braces 
Metatarsal Arch 


THE MONITOR. One of the leading shoes 
in the complete Ball-Band Basketball line 
for Men, Boys, and Women. 
3- Cushions heel against ‘‘floor shock’’— 
assuring foot comfort to the final whistle. 


eee and what a difference 
these extra features make! 


. Positive Traction Soles 

. Self-Cleaning Soles 

. Reinforced Pivot Block 

. Full-Length Cushion Insole 
High Grade Duck Uppers 

. Easy-Fitting and Light 

. Anchored Eyelets 

8. Ventilating Eyelets 


BALL-BAND “Wc4-CGard* 


—the basketball shoe with built-in 3 point support 


(44 / \ . Llelati 
; y, (4 * Your own Scouting Notebook 


for quick recording and reference on your rivals’ 
plays and players. Send your name, address, and 
school to the company address below. Look for the Red Ball 
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shows that all the men have the same 
assignments as shown in Diagram l, 
with the exception that the right 
halfback is in motion, this time to 
the right. 

Diagram 4 shows a good maneuver 
with the right halfback in motion to 
the left. This co-ordinates very well 
with the fake quick kick. Blocking as- 
signments are identical as those shown 
in Diagram 1. 

Diagram 5. This fits in beautifully 
with the kick. Both the right and 
left ends release downfield imme- 
diately. They then peel back for 
blocking on the defensive right half- 
back and safety respectively. The 
linemen hold solid for three counts 
and then hustle into the cut-off for 
blocks. The fullback has the key 
block. He makes contact with the 
end man and must keep the end man 


to his inside. The quarterback has 
the same duty as before. The left 
halfback goes. through the motions 
of kicking the ball and then hands 
off to the right halfback coming fast 
and hard. He gives with the right 
hand. We have used this play with 
success. 

Diagram 6 shows a pass to either 
end. Both ends buttonhook to the 
outside at five yards. The left end 
is the first choice, and has the option 
of a lateral to the right halfback. The 
blocking assignments are the same for 
the line and the backfield as in the 
quick kick. If both ends are covered, 
the passer keeps and comes up be- 
tween the guards. 

Diagram 7 shows a pass in the mid- 
dle zone to the right half. The left 
half goes through the motions of 
kicking before throwing. All block- 


ing assignments are the same as il 
the quick kick. This is effective fon 
the safety who drops deep, antici 
pating a kick. This play may also be 
used with a pass to the right end ir 
the middle zone. 

In Diagram 8 we simply shift lef 
and quick kick. The formation i 
just turned over. It may be use 
with all the variations as from the 
right. The blocking is the same. 

Diagram 9 indicates a quick kick 
from the T formation prior to shift 
ing right into the single wing. In 
this play the right end is forced to 
block. He takes the quarterback’s as 
signment. The pass is made between 
the quarterback’s legs. Since our kick- 
er is approximately five yards deep, 
it is not necessary for him to back 
peddle. This play has an element of 
surprise. 











How to Have PERFECT GYM FLOORS! 


Seal the pores of your gym floor 
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Tung Oil and Phenolic with Perma-Seul. 


s ond seals the floor 


Actually becoming a part of the wood, Perma-Seal pene- 
trates every pore of the floor to form a hard resinous sur- 
face that prevents attack from wear, dirt, stains and mois- 
ture, and keeps your floors new indefinitely. 


Give them a high-gloss, durable surface 
with Perma-Gym-Seal. 

Providing the toughest surface finish known, Perma-Gym- 
Seal is like a coat of resilient armor that resists rubber- 
burns, scuffing, oil, alcohol, acids, sub-zero temperatures 
and boiling water. 


Keep them beautiful, shining and safe 
with Skidproof. 


An emulsified plastic top maintenance finish, Skidproof pro- 
tects and preserves against wear and surface damage, 
gives floors an easy-to-maintain, long-wearing safety sur- 
face that guards against dangerous slips and falls. 


Write on school letterhead for FREE informative, bro- 
chure that tells how to keep floors new, safe, beautiful, 


CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES, DIV. 


CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC y 
1470 S$. VANDEVENTER...57. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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Essential Factors 


(Continued from page 16) 


passing. He should not use the double 
wing formation with a weak line. In 
many cases a young coach just start- 
ing out will learn more by spending 
a few days with a successful high 
school coach who is operating the 
system he plans to use, than he would 
learn through attending a dozen 
coaching schools. We change parts 
of our plays every year to fit our boys; 
no one should try to make the boys 
fit a set of plays to the letter. 


A coach should not try to teach 
high school boys too many plays. We 
use about 25 plays that all start from 
the same pattern. A coach should try 
to make his plays all start from one 
formation so the defense cannot tell 
whether the play will be a pass, end 
run, buck, reverse, or trap. The re- 
pertoire of plays has to be adjusted 
to every type of defense. 

It is very important for beginning 
coaches to learn how to divide their 
practices so that the proper amount 
of time is spent on the most import- 
ant things. We spend a large portion 
of our Monday and Thursday practice 
time on kick-offs, pass defense, place 
kicking, punting, and signals. Pass 
defense drills should not be neglected. 
The players must become so accus- 
tomed to intercepting passes that it 
is second nature to them in games. 
We often run signals against our 
third and fourth teams the night be- 
fore a game. It works out much bet- 
ter than using dummies which never 
move to meet the play, thereby throw- 
ing off the timing. It is our opinion 
that coaches do not spend enough 
time on downfield blocking. Accord- 
ing to our way of thinking, the ability 
to check is the most important part of 
scrimmage. If a team cannot block 
downfield, then they will never get 
off any long spectacular runs. 

In conclusion, we would like to 
leave these thoughts with the reader. 
Many easy games that should be won 
are lost by over-confidence either on 
the part of the players or the coach. 
It is wiser to have a few well executed 
plays adapted to more than one de- 
fense than to have several poorly 
timed plays for every situation. Prac- 
tice sessions are often dragged out 
too long with football drudgery. In 
this way, the players lose their “zip” 
to put out 100 per cent in a game. 
One of the most neglected phases of 
practice is downfield blocking and 
pass defense. 
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control" 
so convenient 
for school 
staff 





Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open ev- 
ery locker! 

Here's the latest in padlock 
protection—tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you te 
consider Master. 

Write today, to Dept.16 









Master Champ-equipped 
schools include: 


University of Wisconsin 
Lovisiana State University 
Marquette University 
Denver Public Schools 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Sr. High 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Public Schools 
McGill University 

University of North Carolina 
Goshen College 

University of Chattanooga 
College of William and Mary 
Roosevelt High, Honolulu 

— and hundreds of others! 
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say 














Board 
members MASTER NO. 1500 
Long time school fav- 
orite. Constructed tike 
Nd. 1525, but without 
key control. Master is also world- 
famous for laminated padlocks. 
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is easy 




















Notre Dame (illustrated), Ohio State, Pittsburgh, Northwestern, Indiana, Co- 
lumbia, and hundreds of other famous athletic fields the country over are out- 
standing examples of Scotts turf perfection. It’s thick, healthy, deep-rooted 
turf which can really take punishment . . . adds spectator glamour, too! Plan 
now fo convert your grass areas to SeW%. Why not write at once for the 
recommendations of our Turf specialists. No obligation, of course. 

O M SRE & SONS CO, Marysville, Ohio—sise Pole Alte, Coliteraie 


Sch. 


TURF PRODUCTS 
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Ankle Sprain 
(Continued from page 13) 


tion, most of the remaining edema can 
be gradually massaged out. 

The ankle is again painted with 
Tuf-Skin and taped, this time the 
front of the foot is closed and rein- 
forced with extra strips to the in- 
jured side. Then a = of % inch 
orthopedic felt is placed under the 
outer border of the injured foot and 
the athlete walks until he has the foot 
and ankle well warmed-up and then 
jogs and runs if the pain permits. 
After this running, the athlete show- 
ers and-returns for an analgesic balm 
pack for the night. We are now in- 
terested in increased circulation and 
the analgesic balm pack keeps the 
ankle warm until the athlete can re- 
turn to the training room the follow- 
ing day for further treatment and 
prognosis. These analgesic packs are 
put on each night for at least a week 
after all pain and tenderness has sub- 
sided. 

There is rapid improvement from 
the fifth day on and the most severe 
ankle sprain usually allows the ath- 
lete nearly maximum usage on the 
ninth day. This athlete is not allowed 


to practice without having his ankle 
taped. Our policy is to support all 
previously injured ankles. 

The athlete is given ankle exer- 
cises and rehabilitates himself with 
guidance and testing every week. Our 
rehabilitation program begins on 
these ankle weaknesses as soon as 
the athletes are examined on enter- 
ing school their freshman year. It is 
an important part of our “back to 
contact” ‘training program once a 
seemingly normal ankle has sustained 
an ankle injury. 

The injury report is recorded on 
the athlete’s medical chart on the day 
of injury as is the diagnosis, x-ray 
findings, and initial treatment. Daily 
treatment recordings and observations 
regarding the response to these treat- 
ments are data for further study in 
this type of treatment for ankle in- 


jury. 


Kneedown Block 


(Continued from page 6) 


him. Again, he must keep his knee 
well under his body and his back 
strong and straight. 

As the kneedowner explodes up into 
his man, his right hand comes up be- 


tween the defender’s legs, extending 
far out as though it might be reach- 
ing for grass. The left hand is braced 
against the leg to provide more spring. 
The right knee remains on the 
ground, although the body now is 
straightened up. By lifting up and 
over, the kneedowner puts the de- 
fensive lineman on his back. 

After the blocker has his foe under 
control, he may raise his knee and 
drive through him on out. The knee, 
however, is what prevents a stronger 
opponent from charging through him. 
Therefore, if he is at a disadvantage in 
size and power, it would be wise for 
him to keep his right knee on the 
ground and continue to drive with 
his left leg. 

The tangler, meanwhile, has just 
as definite a role in this blocking 
system as does the kneedowner. As 
mentioned before, he fills the hole 
between himself and the kneedowner 
by moving along with him. He de- 
livers the blows to straighten up the 
defensive man so that his blocking 
mate may get to the body. He also 
screens the defender so the latter can- 
not reach over and grab the ball- 
carrier. 

In the event the opponent goes 
down in a submarine charge, the tact- 
ics are altered slightly. The knee- 








% The Finest, Most Efficient Starters and Time Savers on the Market 


RTING BLOCKS 


1% i Se 





“The Ultimate in Starting Devices’—Dean Cromwell U.S.C., & U. S. Olympic Coach 1948 
% Used by Many Schools and Colleges—One for Each Lane 


THE ARNETT STARTING BLOCKS HAVE 


(1) Individual Adjustment Right or Left Foot — Tall or short Runners (3 to 7 sec.) (2) Replaceable Foot-Facings: (3) Fully Guaranteed 


Some Records Made with Arnett Blocks 


100-yard dash ..... Patton, U.S.C. .. 
220-yard dash ..... Patton, U.S.C. ... 
120-high hurdle ... Attlesey, U.S.C. .. 


220-low hurdle .. 
440-yard run 
880-yard relay 


.. Dillard, Baldwin 
‘die ge U.S.C. 


nieces McKinley, Illinois 


These Relays and Many More Have One for Each Lane 


fices sed iv deuwee Sa 00 SE "ASP reer 
ee thuedaiee aa as k'by.o cig MMMIMEDS 6.40 4.0 ét' 6016-610 » 610 0'c.0'y 0 a eee 
Pe st amas a ie a ee Ne cade reo cle BREE wis cc's 0.0 ccs cc ckete AAD, “4750 
Tae JO hows bebe 22.3 Long Beach .......Kamsas ..............N.C.A.A., ’47-50 
PN Cee 46.0 Olympic Trials .....Compton Inv., ................'47-50 
SR POE 1:2 Official Block California Intersch. Federation ........’47-50 


1947 SCHOOL PRICE STILL OBTAINABLE $18.00 each, F.O.B. Inglewood, Calif. Not Sold Through Dealers 


RICHARD W. ARNETT ° 
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P.O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 
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downer drops to his knee and makes 
contact with his man at a favorable 
angle. The block is made by keeping 
low, dipping the shoulder in under 
the foe’s body and getting a vice-like 
grip with the neck, and then lifting 
up and over. In this, the tangler can 
only charge into his man. 

Sometimes the kneedowner may be 
called upon to carry out his assign- 
ment without the assistance of the 
tangler. He may do this successfully 
if he knows the fundamentals well 
enough. Our chief concern, however, 
is to spring the ball-carrier through 
the hole off the double-blocking angle. 


Defense Maneuvers 


(Continued from page 25) 


the most important maneuvers a 
pitcher must execute is to cover first 
base on a ground ball to the left of 
the mound. The pitcher should break 
for first on all balls hit to the left 
of the mound; therefore, he should 
always be in a position to cover first 
on such a play. The pitcher should use 
a cross-over step to the left. This will 
give him a good start toward first. He 
should run hard for a spot about six 
to eight feet ahead of first base on the 
line. Then he should hit the line with 
his right foot, pivoting on it, going 
down the inside of the line. The left 
foot should hit inside the line, then 
the right foot should hit the inside of 
the bag and push off to the inside, to- 
ward right field (Illustration 7). 

The throw from the first baseman 
should be an underhanded throw if 
he is close to the bag and an overhand 
throw if he is some distance away 
from the bag. This throw should be 
made belt high and in front of the 
pitcher so that he does not have to 
slow down to take it. A mistake com- 
monly made, is in the case of the 
pitcher running straight for the bag, 
crossing in the base path, and being 
knocked down by the runner. Often 
the pitcher wants to see where the 
runner is, and takes his eye off the 
ball, or looks down to see if he has 
touched the base. These things are 
very dangerous and should be elimi- 
nated if the play is to be successful. 
It should be stressed that the first 
baseman should make the play’ him- 
self if it is at all possible. 

10. Backing up third base. With 
runners on first and second, when a 
ground ball is hit through the infield 
or a fly ball is hit, the pitcher should 
immediately _ break for third. He 
should line himself up with third 
base and the outfielder who is making 
the throw in to the bag. He should be 
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Motoraire — With 1% h.p. B&S Mobilaire — For use with any sizeable power 
motor. 18” width. mower. Two aerating wheels. 


NEW MECHANICAL EARTHWORM grows grass 


on Athletic Fields..saves resodding.. 
reduces injuries to players. 


F  Netews: ngs FIELDS get scuffed and compacted—the ground gets hard as 
concrete—water refuses to penetrate—grass dies out and players get bruised. 
No longer is it necessary to rip them up and resod at great expense. The 
Mechanical Earthworm used between playing seasons will provide the necessary 
aeration to keep them porous and give the grass a chance to regain a healthy, 
vigorous condition. 

Hollow, tapered tines 444 inches long, cyanide hardened and plated, penetrate 
the ground and remove a core of soil with each insertion. Air, water and fer- 
tilizer get to the roots—hard, compacted ground becomes porous; and grass 
grows again. 


Send for the Soilaire catalog today. 


SOWLAIRE INDUSTRIES, .c2eosc" 


THE MECHANICAL EARTHWORM LINE 











IN FIELD OR GYM, KEEPS YOU IN TRIM 


Orympic CHAMPION 
The Balanced Aevion 
“tian Supporler 





U. S. Patent RE. 23,334 


THE 0- MANUFACTURING CO., LITTLE FALLS, W.J. 


Quality Athletic Supporters Since 1908 
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at least 20 or 30 feet behind the bag 
and ready to retrieve an overthrow. 
11. Backing up home plate. With a 
runner on second base and a base hit, 
ground or fly ball, the pitcher must 
break for home and back up the catch- 
er. He should be 20.to 30 feet behind 
the catcher and lined up with the 
fielder who is making the throw in. 
12. Bunt down third base, throw to 
first. When a bunt is laid down the 
third baseline with no one on base, 
the play is to first base. The pitcher 
must break for the third baseline and 
scoop the ball up on the dead run 
with his bare hand. If he is right- 
handed, he should place his right foot 
firmly in the turf, pivot on that foot, 
swing the left foot around toward 
first and follow through with a quick 
hard throw to first base. If he is left- 
handed, he must plant his left foot 
firmly in the turf, pivot on it, swing 
the right foot around toward first 
and follow through with the left arm 
in a fast accurate throw. It should be 
remembered that the third baseman 
should make the play if at all possi- 
ble, because he is coming in on it. 
13. Bunt down the third baseline, 
with the throw to second base. When 
the sacrifice is on, and the bunt is 
down the third baseline, with a man 











on first, the pitcher should cover it 
quickly. The catcher should call to 
the pitcher and tell him the proper 
base to- which to throw. This decision 
is determined by the speed of the ball, 
speed of the runner and his lead. 
When the pitcher fields the ball, a 
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Illustration 11 shows the pitcher’s position 
in a double play situation, with men on 
first and second, when the first baseman 
and second baseman cannot cover first. 


right-hander should pivot on his right 
foot, swing his left foot around and 
follow through with the right arm in 
a smooth motion. 











14. Bunt down third baseline, pitch- 
er covers third. Some coaches have the 
pitcher cover third on the squeeze 
bunt down the third baseline with 
runners on first or second. In this 
case the pitcher must be sure that the 
bunt is hit down the third baseline 
and not straight at the mound. If it 
is bunted down the third baseline, the 
third baseman comes in fast to field 
the bunt. The catcher comes out in 
front of the plate to be sure the bun 
is hit hard enough for the third base 
man to field. After he has made surx 
of this, the catcher returns to cove 
the plate. The pitcher breaks for thirc 
and straddles the bag to make th 
play. If the pitcher has to field the 
bunt, the third baseman breaks back 
to the bag for the throw. The catch 
er calls the play for the third baseman 


15. Bunt down the first baseline 
with the throw to first. In fielding th 
bunt down the first baseline, th 
pitcher should field the ball with hi: 
bare hand, on the dead run, plant 
his right foot, pivot, then throw to 
first base. The throw to first should 
be an underhanded throw. If the 
pitcher is close to the bag, he should 
lob the ball to the first baseman, who 
has taken a position inside the base 
line with his left foot on the inside 








Sold by All Sporting Goods Houses 
Wm. H. HORN & BROTHER 


451 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HINGED KNEE CAPS 


Ideal in cases of dislocation and 
as a preventative of dislocation. 
Heavy metal hinged brace on 
both sides, permitting free ac- 
tion of knee. 





Three Sizes — 


Small Medium Large 











Model No. 105 K. B. 
Hinged Knee Cap 
With Straps 


Model No. 106 K. B. 
Hinged Knee Cap 


AMERICA’S LEADING MAKERS OF SURGICAL HOSIERY FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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of the bag in order to give the pitch- 
er a good target, and to prevent the 
throw from hitting the base-runner. 
The pitcher should tag the runner if 
it is at all possible. 

16. Bunt down the first baseline, 
with the throw to second base. The 
throw to second when fielding a bunt 
down the first baseline is a difficult 
play to make. Whether the play may 
be made depends on the speed of the 
ball, the runner’s lead and the speed 
of the runner. If the play can be 
made, the catcher should call it; the 
pitcher should break to his left, field 
the ball with his bare hand, plant 
ihe right foot, pivot on the left and 
lire the ball hard to second. If left- 
handed, he should plant his left foot, 
pivot on his right foot and fire to 
second. 

17. Bunt down the first baseline, 
with the throw to home plate. Field- 
ing the bunt and cutting off the run- 
ner at home plate has decided many 

close game. The pitcher should 
break off the mound fast, field the 
ball with his bare hand, and throw 
hard to the catcher covering the plate. 
This throw should be made about 
knee high. 

18. Covering home plate on a pass 
ball or wild pitch. On a pass ball or 
wild pitch, with a runner on second 
or third, the pitcher should break 
for home, straddle the plate, and be 
ready to make the tag if the runner 
tries to score. 

19. Covering first base on _ the 
double play. The pitcher should co- 
ver first base on a ground ball hit to 
the left of the mound, with runners 
on first and second. If the first base- 
man has to break to his right to field 
a ground ball, he may have a chance 
to get the runner at second, but he 
may not be able to get back to first 
base in time for the return throw. 
In this situation the pitcher takes 
the throw from second, thus complet- 
ing the double play. In most cases, 
the second baseman will cover first 
base if the first baseman fields the 
ball, but there are times when he can- 
not get to first in time, and then it 
is up to the pitcher to be there and 
take the play (Illustration 11). 

20. Covering the plate on a pop- 
up or high foul ball. If a pop-up or 
foul ball occurs with runners on bases, 
and the catcher has to leave the plate 
unguarded, it is the pitcher’s respon- 
sibility to cover home plate. He 
should break for home, straddle the 
plate facing the catcher and be ready 
to make the tag or a py if the run- 
ner tries to score or advance after the 
catch. It should be stressed that the 
pitcher does not handle pop-ups, un- 
less they are directly over the mound. 
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*Hillyard-treated Kansas City Auditorium fiéor. Scene of Big 7 Tournaments and 
team play representing over 3500 players since 1947. 
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use HILLYARD STAR Gym 





ON ACTIVE DUTY AT 
lowa State 
U. of Nebraska 
Kansas State 
Kansas U. 

U. of Missouri 
U. of Colorado 
and on 15,000 
gyms in schools, 
clubs, YMCA‘s 
recreation halls 


RECOMMENDED 
by Coaches, Physical 
Ed. Directors, 
Architects, 
Flooring Mfgs. 
U/L approved 
anti-slip 


















COACHES: 


your FREE copy 
sket- 


Send for 
of our famous Ba 
ball Scoring Book, 
Scouting Chart and 


Tournament Bracket. 


“The Finish for Champions” 





A performance record! Achieved on merit. Star 
Gym is no glare! Non-skid! Friction resistance 68% 
higher than insurance anti-slip requirements. Ap- 
proved by the Maple Flooring Mfgs. Assn. Outwears 
standard finishes by 50%, and ordinary varnish 


many, many times. 
LOW COST UPKEEP! 


Daily maintenance with Super Hil-Tone treated 


brush costs only 4/100’s of a cent per sq. 


ft. treat- 


ment. Hil-Tone is a special Hillyard formula that 


controls dust—keeps dirt particles from 
in—protects gleaming beauty of the finish. 


grinding 


FREE HELP FROM THE HILLYARD MAINTAINEER 


Call on him, Learn the safe Hillyard way to refinish old 
gym floors—treat new floors. No cost. He’s on your staff, 


not your payroll. 





Address 
Dept. G-4 


ILLYARD 


St. Joseph, 
Missouri 


Branches in 
Principal Cities 
























SAFE @ NON-CONVERTIBLE 





NO PERMIT REQUIRED 





FULLY GUARANTEED 





OFFICIAL EXTRA LOUD 
-22 BLANK CARTRIDGES 











BLANKS: List Price $1.75 ‘box of 100 
School Price, $1.35 box of 100 








BLANKS 
ONLY 








Order Today For Immediate Delivery 


$. E. LASZLO 25 LAFAYETTE ST. 





BROOKLYN 41, 





List $14.40 
School 
Price $10.80 
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WHITE PRACTICE AND 


GAME JERSEYS 


Cotton, Durene or Rayon 
WITH 
“Aridye” Stripes & Numerals 


AS7LS Heavy weight cotton, white only, flat 
knit, double shoulders and elbows. Numer- 
als and sleeve stripes, in one or two colors, 
printed by patented “Aridye” process that 
makes them part of the fabric without add- 
ing to weight. Colors will not run despite 
hard wear and repeated washing. Sizes, to 
order, 36 to 46. Price, complete-Each $3.05 

. 


A65LS Same as above, but in medium weight 
white cotton. Price, complete----Each $2.55 


A96LS Same as above, but in mercerized 
white “‘Durene.,’ Price, complete Each $4.30 


A86LS Same as above, but in lustrous white 
rayon plait with cotton back. Price, com- 
plete Each $4.30 


Write for 1951 Full Line Catalog 


Buy Direct 


MANUFACTURERS 
from yarn to finished product 


Champion Knitwear Co. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 































BELOIT COLLEGE 


Beloit, Wisconsin June 13-16 


Courses— Basketball. 

Staff—Dolph Stanley. 

Information—The enrollment in this school 
is limited to 25, and all participate. 
Director—Dolph Stanley, Beloit College, Be- 
loit, Wisconsin. 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. Aug. 6-17 


Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
physical education, etc. 
Staff—John R. Wooden, 
and others. 
Director—William Lopez, California Polytech- 
nic College, San Luis Obispo, California. 


COLBY COLLEGE 


Waterville, Maine June 14-16 


Courses—Football and_ basketball. 
Staff—Clarence “Chief” Boston, Henry Iba. 
Information—Tuition $17.50 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $1.75 
per day, board $2.00 to $3.00 per day. 
Director—Ellsworth W. Millett, Box 477, Col- 
by College, Waterville, Maine. 


EDINBORO COACHING SCHOOL 


Aug. 7-10 


Brutus Hamilton 


Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


Courses—Football. 

Staff—Joseph Bach and Len Casanova. 
Information—Sponsored by Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Coaches Association. Tuition 
$16.00 for members, $21.00 for non-members. 
Does not include room and board. Average 
cost of room $.50c and board $2.00 per day. 
Director—Jim Hyde, Academy High School, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


ILL. NORMAL-WESTERN C-.S. 


Normal, Iil. Junel2-14 


Courses—Football, basketball and track. 
Staff—Paul Bryant, Pete Newell, others to be 
announced. 

Information—Tuition free. Single rooms 
$2.00 to $4.00 per day; double rooms $4.50 
to $6.50 per day; student rooming houses 
available at $1.50 per day. 
Directors—Howard J. Hancock, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois and Ray 


Hanson, Western State College, Macomb, 
Ulinois, 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIV. 
Carbondale, Illinois Aug. 20-22 


Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—Paul Bryant and Forrest Anderson. 
Information—Tuition is free and average cost 
of room is $2.00 and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—Glenn “Abe” Martin, Southern IIli- 
nois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


KANSAS, UNIV. OF 


Lawrence, Kans. June 11-Aug. 4 


Courses—Advanced football, advanced basket- 


Coaching School Directory 


ball, athletic training, regular physical ed 
ucation courses. 

Staff—J. V. Sikes, Forrest C. “Phog” Allen 
staff physical education instructors. 
Information—Regular summer session fees. 
Director—Henry A. Shenk, Chairman Dept 
of Physical Education, University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


NEW YORK BASKETBALL SCHOOL 


Huntington, New York Aug. 22-24 


Courses—Basketball. 

Staff—To be announced. 
Information—Tuition $10.00 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $3.00 
and board $3.00 per day. 

Director—John E. Sipos, R. L. Simpson Higl 
School, Huntington, New York. 


OHIO H.S. COACHING SCHOOL 


H. S., Middletown, Ohio Aug. 7-11 


Courses—F ootball. 

Staff—Paul Bryant, Charlie Caldwell, Burt 
Ingwetsen, Sid Gillman, Woody Hayes, 
Information—Sixth annual coaching schoo 
sponsored by the Ohio High School Footbal! 
Coaches Association. 

Director—Glenn Ellison, High School, Middle 
town, Ohio. 


See advertisement page 59 


OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSN. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Aug. 13-17 


Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—Ray Wolfe, Murray Warmath, basket 
ball staff to be selected. 
Information—Tuition $5.00 does not include 
cost of room and board. Average cost of room 
is $2.50 and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—Clarence Breithaupt, 3420 N. W 
19th Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


OREGON, UNIV. OF 


Eugene, Oregon July 9-20 


Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track. 
Staff—Ray Eliot, Jim Aiken, Tippy Dye, John 
Warren, Don Kirsch, Bill Bowerman. 
Director—Dean P. B. Jacobson, School of Ed 
ucation, Dept. 5, University of Oregon, Eu 
gene, Oregon. 


See advertisement page 57 


EASTERN PA. COACHES ASSN. 


East Stroudsburg, Pa. June 18-22 


Courses—Football, basketball, wrestling and 
training. 

Staff—Charles Caldwell, Douglas C. Walke: 
Charles Engle, Sever Toretti, Everett Case, 
Charles Speidel and Tom Floyd. 
Information—Tuition $35.00 for Pennsylvania 
coaches, $38.00 for out-of-state. Tuition in 
cludes room and board. 

Director—Marty Baldwin, Box 109, Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


PENN STATE COL. 
State College, Pa. June 12-Aug. 31 


Courses—Specialized courses in health educa- 
tion, physical education, recreation, and ath- 
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letics, including one week courses in the 
coaching of various sports. 
Information—Request catalog. Instructional 
fees and living expenses are moderate. 
Director—Director of Summer Sessions, Room 
104-B Burrowes Building, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


See advertisement this page 


SOUTH DAKOTA ATHLETIC ASSN. 


Huron, South Dakota Aug. 14-17 


Courses—Football, basketball and training. 
Staff—To be announced. 
Information—Tuition free. Average cost of 
room $1.00 and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—R. M. Walseth, Box 203, 
South Dakota. 


TEXAS H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


July 30-Aug. 4 


Courses—Football (T and single wing), bas- 
ketball, baseball, track, training and public 
relations. 

Staff—Frank Howard, C. McMillan, Paul Bry- 
ant, Carney Laslie, Forrest Anderson, Cliff 
Wells, Alex Hooks, Frank Anderson, Eddie 
Wojecki and Morris Franks. 
Information—Tuition $12.00 for members, 
$15.00 for non-members and high school 
players, $25.00 for sporting goods salesmen 
(4 for each $25.00). Tuition does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $3.50 
and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—L. W. McConachie, 2901 
Street, El Paso, Texas. 


See advertisement page 61 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


Petersburg, Virginia July 16-21 


Courses—Football and_ basketball. 
Staff—To be announced later. 
Information—Tuition to be 
Room and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—S. R. “Sal” Hall, Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, Virginia. 


WISCONSIN H.S. COACHES ASSN 
‘Aug. 13-17 


Pierre, 


San Antonio, Texas 


Copper 


announced. 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track 
and wrestling. 
Staff—Don Faurot, 
ter. 
Information—Average cost of room is $1.00 
to $1.50 and board $2.00 per day. 
Director—Harold A. Metzen, 1809 


Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN, UNIV. OF 


Madison, Wisconsin June 25-Aug. 17 


Courses—Coaching problems in various sports, 
elementary and secondary physical educa- 
tion, methods and curriculum, conditioning 
and health education, recreation, organiza- 
tion and administration, measurement and 
research studies. 
Staff—University of Wisconsin staff and visit- 
ing instructors. 
In‘ormation—Request graduate catalog for re- 
quirements for graduate work leading to a 
master’s degree. For tuition and living ex- 
penses write the director. 
Director—Director of Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
See advertisement p. 59 March issue. 


Ivy Williamson, Bud Fos- 


Madison 
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INTER-SESSION 
June 12 to June 29 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 


July 2 to August 11 


POST-SESSION 
August 13 to August 31 


Summer 
Sessions 
19 51 














Specialized courses in health education, physical education, 


recreation, and athletics, including one week ‘courses in the 


More than 500 courses included in total program. 


tional fees and living expenses moderate. 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ coaching of various sports. 
{ 
[ 
| 


instruc- 


for catalogue address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 104-B Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, 


Pennsylvania 


Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 














IT'S EASY! 


Repair your Football Pads 
with 


The NUTTING FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
REPAIR KIT 





Coaches and Team Managers have waited for 


this economical and convenient method of 
making equipment repairs. 
Replacements may be mode “on the spot” to 
damaged parts of Shoulder Pads, Hip Pads 
or Rib Pads. All necessary tools and ports to 
replace stitching, rivets, leather hinges and 
lacing eyelet tabs, slides, elastics, straps, belts, 
“D” rings, etc. 
Can also be used to repair baseball and 
hockey protective equipment. 
Packed in sturdy steel tool box, with com- 
plete, easy to follow inst-uctions. 
Replacement parts available at any time. 
Price Complete $37.50 F.O.B. Berkeley 
Order your Kit now or write for full 
particulars 


Charles W. Nutting Co. 


849 Contra Costa Ave. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA Dept. A 














cncste sew MOUTHPIECE 
FOOTBALL 


BOXING and all competitive sports 


Pats. Pend. 





invented and perfected a = Vineent J. Otte, Jr., 


Safeguard every member of 
team. ODDOGUARD can’t fall out, 
can’t gag. Breathe easily. Talk with 
it on. Most complete protector for 
teeth, lips and gums ever made. Costs 
no more. Order through your favorite 
sports distributor or directly from us. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


26 East 14 Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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AVAILABLE AT AUTHORIZED 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


See our new line of awa 
now, handsomely desig 
perfect for your needs. C 
sult the 1951 “Trophies 
Champions” catalog at yo 
favorite sporting goods store 
or write direct for the name of 
our nearest distributor. 
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Clio: 


Trophies 


7 “lity 44 a 4 
“gy 


Plaques . . . Cups 


... F. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 


559 W. 59th ST... Manufacturers Since 1872 CHICAGO 21, ILL 








HYPER-HUMUS 





Owners of 5 Major League Fields Agree 
Yes, ALL FIVE of the Eastern Major 
League baseball fields have been condi- 
tioned with Hyper-Humus because it is 
generally agreed that only Hyper-Humus 
SAFELY protects diamonds from the turf- 
ripping action of the players’ cleats. 

Hyper-Humus promotes healthy, hardy turf 
on all soils under all conditions, because: 


1. It is a cultivated product of raw 
humus. 


2. It is alive with nitrifying and othe: 
beneficial soil bacteria 


3. Its high organic content enables it to 
supply grass roots with the moisture 
and air so vital to their development. 


Write us for full information: 


Ww 
HYPER HUMUS CO. 
Newton, N. J. 


Back . 
SCHOOL PRICE $6.25 
FOOTBALL 





LINEX SCOUTING BOOK 









Ideal for record- 
ing plays, players 
and coaching stra- 
tegy. $3.00 per unit 
of 10 books. Specify 
number of units re- 





THE MILLER COMPANY 


Reinbeck, lowa 





Box A 
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FLORIDA A & M COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Florida June 18-23 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—Eddie Hurt, “Chuck” Mathers, Andy 
Gustafson, Florida A. & M. coaching staff, 
others to be announced. 


Information—Tuition, room and _ board, 
$20.00. 
Director—“Jake” Gaither, Florida A. & M 


College, Tallahassee, Florida. 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Springfield, Mass. July 9-Aug.11 
Courses—Football, basketball and track. 
Staff—Rip Engle, Everett Dean and Carl 
Olson. 

Information—Write Director of 
for summer session bulletin. 
Director—Director of Summer Session, Spring- 
field College, Springfield 9, Massachusetts 


From Here and There 


(Continued from page 4) 





Admissions 


heit retired after coaching the De- 
Pauw track teams for 25 years, author- 
ities had to look no farther than the 
maintenance department for a suc- 
cessor. Arthur Perry, superintendent 
of maintenance and war time track 
coach, was appointed. 


Quick Action 
(Continued from page 26) 
halfback crouches with his right foot 

ahead. 

The quickest acting play which may 
be run from this formation is a line 
plunge. There are two options to this 
play, through the right side of the 
line and through the left. The quar- 
terback may pass to either halfback 
with equal ease, and the blocking 
assignments may be made to fit any 
defensive formation. Diagram 2 shows 
a line plunge play against a two man 
defensive line and Diagram 3 shows 
the opposite line plunge against three 
men. Remember, these are quick-act- 
ing plays, not power plays, and their 
success as ground gainers depends on 
a simultaneous quick start. 

The cross plunge is a power play. 
One halfback runs interference for the 
other and the ball-carrier goes 
through the hole opposite his orig- 
inal position. (Diagram 4). 

A tricky, opponent confusing play 
may originate from either a line 
plunge or a cross plunge. It is a quar 
terback run where the halfback receiv 
ing the ball simply hands back to the 
quarterback as he plunges forward 
and the quarterback runs around the 
opposite end. This is an excellent 
play if the ball-handling is good (Dia 
grams 5 and 6). 
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The end run starts fast and has to 
pe run without the blocking services 
of the quarterback. A quick start, 
however, should offset this weakness 
(Diagram 7). 

The advantage of a quick start is 
vreatest in running plays but several 
passing plays will work very well. One 

which is quite deceptive is a faked 
ine plunge with a pass to a halfback. 

Che quarterback fakes to the half- 
sacks then fades back to pass. He does 
10t have special blocking so the pass 
aust be quick. Either halfback is 
ligible to receive (Diagram 8). 

Other pass patterns may be used, 
uch as the two halfbacks blocking for 
he quarterback who passes to an end 
x center. 

A. quick kick may be used success: 
ully from this formation. To do so 
equires much practice. Just before 
he snap one of the halfbacks steps 
»ackward, a man in motion, and the 
juarterback throws him an _ under- 
1and pass. He kicks if he has time, 
uns if he does not. 





EORGE L. HENDERSON served 

in the navy as a recreation of- 
ficer. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in the upper tenth 
of his class. He has coached bas- 
ketball, baseball, track and six- 
man at Mansfield for three years. 














Offensive plays in six-man football 
may be classified into three categories: 
Power plays, tricky plays, and quick- 
action plays. Each of these play an 
important part in the offensive sys- 
tems used by six-man coaches. 

It has been proven beyond a doubt 
that the most important thing needed 
by football players is the ability to 
block, tackle and handle the ball. 
[hese are prime requisites. Without 
them an offensive system has not 
much chance to work; with them most 
systems will be successful. 


Fast-action offensive systems defi- 
nitely have a place in the overall six- 
man football picture. They have been 
used by championship teams. A quick 
start often means extra yards. 

The objectives of offense are two: 
Che offense should make first downs 
ind touchdowns. The team which 
‘tarts quicker than the defense has tak- 

en one big step in the right direction. 
Quick starts may be facilitated by ef- 
ficient formations and signal systems 
and carried to a successful conclusion 
by the sound use of football funda- 
nentals. That is exactly what was 
done by the holder of the national 
vin record in six-man football. 
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PLAN TO ATTEND Now! 





JIM AIKEN 


UNIVERSITY of OREGON 
JULY 9-20, 1951 


FOOTBALL 


Ray Eliot, Illinois — One of Big Ten’s best. 
Jim Aiken, Oregon — Dean of PCC coaches. * 


BASKETBALL 


Tippy Dye, Washington—Former Ohio State coach. 
John Warren, Oregon — Fast break specialist. 


BASEBALL 


Don Kirsch, Oregon—Consistent winner at Oregon. 





RAY ELIOT 


TRACK 


Bill Bowerman, Oregon — PCC’s brilliant 
newcomer. 





For further information write to Dean 
P. B. Jacobson, School of Education, Dept. $ 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


UNIVERSITY of OREGON 


EUGENE, OREGON 


y 
~ 
oy Si 
Authorized by Oregon State System of Higher Education 

















Just Revised! 


BASEBALL: 


Individual Play and Team Strategy 
by John W. (‘Jack’) Coombs 


3rd Edition 


This famous handbook for the coach, 
player, and student of baseball has just 
been revised to conform with the newly 
established playing and scoring rules. 
The 3rd edition continues to cover ev- 
ery conceivable phase of individual and 
team play, as well as business manage- 
ment and team organization. 

Among new features: 

@ Discussion of plays in line with rules 
newly laid down by the Professional 
Playing Rules Committee. 

e@ Section on official scoring revised to 
conform with new rules set up by the 
Scoring Rules Committee. 

e@ Valuable information on how to lay 
out a baseball diamond. 

e@ The “Treatment of Injuries” section 
brought up to date. 


350 pages illustrated 52”x8” 


Send for your copy today! 


Foti. 


70 FIFTH AVENU 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y 








FREE BOOK 


will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 





Help your students play 
better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players. 
Written by Vinnie 
Richards, outstanding 
figure in the tennis 
world—holder of 30 
Championships. This 
booklet is based on 
Richards’ own tourna- 
ment experience—illus- 
trated with 36 fast ac- 
tion shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 














CLIP COUPON— MAIL TODAY 


| DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 14 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
FREE Dunlop tennis books: ‘How 


Send me 
Quantity EE ; 
ro Improve Your TENNis GAME” by Vinnie Richard» 


Vame 





Address r 4 . idieide 





Championship TENNIS BALLS 











Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! 






w\ ALTA-CO crrccrive teams: 


In baseball, track, swimming and any sports competition, HEALTHY 
teams are WINNING teams. ONE member with painful, distracting Ath- 
lete’s Foot can impair the efficiency of your entire team. 


or) Here’s the Sound Tested Program 
for ATHLETE’S FOOT Control: 
1. ALTA-CO POWDER 


. for the all-important foot tub in your shower rooms. 
One pound to a gallon of water kills common Athlete’s 
Foot fungi in less than a minute! Non-irritating; harmless 
to towels. Easily tested for proper strength with Dolge 
Alta-Co Powder Tester. 

2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 

. for dusting, gives additional protection against re-in- 
fection. Soothes while drying between toes in shoes and 
x socks, this potent but gentle fungicide does its work where 
& Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 

Sy 3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 

. for your daily, systematic washing of shower room 
floors. In economical solution (1 to 300), its action is both 
fungicidal and bactericidal, giving your floors the same 
hygienic sanitation you demand be taken by each user of 
your facilities. 


Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
“Athlete’s Foot — A Public Health Problem”. 












































WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 































| THE TIT TT | 2 tag eameaghoar: mone severt 
OL ae ea ee | | —fne inest in Athietic Goggles... 
ae a ‘| Non-Breakable-Non-Shattering 
“EM -GE” | PRESCRIPTION 
BLANK PISTOL Football Goggles 


the finest precision-made blank | 
cartridge pistol in the world. 





SPECIALLY PRICED 


at $10.50 


BLANK CARTRIDGES umnees 
ES: Bausch & Lomb, FULL-VISION, 60 mm. 
$1.25 PER 100 x50 mm., non-breakable, conform to U. 8. Gov't. 


industrial safety standards. 

FRAME: Molded rubber, ventilating ports to prevent 
fogging, corrugated rubber headband worn concealed 
under helmet. 


HAS SAFETY CATCH AND MAGAZINE 
WILL NOT ACCEPT BULLETS Football Goggle 
6-SHOT MAGAZINE FOR RAPID FIRING 


2 

> 

@ EXTREMELY RELIABLE—THE “EM-GE” FIRES Brochure 
WHEN YOU WANT IT TO Furnished 


NO PERMIT REQUIRED on request. 


You do not have to accept imitations when you OTHER GOGGLES FOR ALL SPORTS 


can own the original ““EM-GE” at this low price. 


Send check or money order direct to: 0. 
I UUGALEFE SON, ING. | | geen ATMLETIC weccnoa ss 

















85 CHAMBERS ST., DEPT. B, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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Balanced 


(Continued from page 40) 


from the single wingback formation is 
the running pass to the wingback in 
the flat territory. This play keeps th 
linebacker away from the line ofscrim 
mage where he is easier to block 
It is also a key pass against a 7-1-2- 
defense. In order to be really effec 
tive and safe, this pass must be mad 
on the run and be an optional pas 
or run. We have never seen this pas 
properly executed from an _ unbal 
anced line. The reason is that the pas 
ser and the blocker on the end hav 
too far to go and the defensive end 
therefore, penetrates too deep int 
the backfield where he invariably in 
terferes with the sight of the passe 
and the actual passing of the ball 
Some teams realizing the value of this 
play have tried to run it from the un 
balanced line, by having the passe) 
throw the ball from a short run and 
stop pass. This becomes a dangerous 
play because of the angle of the pass 
and the fact that no one is availabl 
to cover it if it is intercepted (Dia 
gram 7). 

The argument, frequently offered, 
that the weak-side guard playing ove! 
the center against a balanced line 
may slide with the play and make 
tackles on the flanks is not a weak 
ness of the formation, but poor of 
fensive strategy. As previously stated, 
a good-sized hole exists between the 
defensive guards and the weak-side 
tackle. The weak-side guard is being 
called upon to fill his own position 
as well as that of the center who has 
left the line to become a linebacker. 
If the quarterback will consistently 
hit or threaten to hit these spots, he 
will not only keep this guard in the 
line, and playing low, but he will also 
discourage defensive teams from 
angle-charging or looping their lines. 

Having used the unbalanced line 
in 1919 when I coached at North- 
western University and having played 
against this formation for many years, 
I am convinced that the factors point- 
ed out in this article make it infer- 
ior to the balanced line. We know 
that smashing ends on the strong and 
weak sides will greatly handicap a 
team using the unbalanced line. | 
am further of the opinion that a team 
may do everything from a balanced 
line that may be done from the un 
balanced line, and do it better. We 
know of no play that is strengthened 
because it is run from an unbalanced 
line. 
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Guess Hitting 
(Continued from page 30) 


Most batters realize that serious ac- 
cidents could result in a finished base- 
ball career. These hitters would 
rather rely on their own ability. Good 
batters almost always rely on hard 
work and ability to carry them 
through a long and successful career 
in baseball. They seem to realize that 
: gambler’s life is short whether it 
be at the gaming table or on the 
yaseball field. 


Guess Hitting Does Not Depend 
upon Batting Ability 


The success of guess hitters is con- 
ined to their success in guessing each 
pitch correctly or guessing at least a 
majority of the pitches correctly. A 
200 hitter could probably become a 
300 hitter if he knew what each 
pitch would be before it was thrown. 
Unfortunately, guess hitters do not 
know what the pitch will be. They 
are, therefore, taking a chance on it 
and are depending upon their guess 
rather than upon their batting 
ibility. 


Guess Hitting Is not Consistent 
or Permanent 


Success in guess hitting is always 
short-lived; it is a short term loan on 
success. It is not founded on consist- 
ency and so loses its permanency. As 
the luck of a gambler changes so will 
the luck of the guess hitter change. 
It is said that every new day brings 
renewed hope to the gambler. Base- 
ball is not in essence a game of 
chance; it is a game of skill based on 
fundamental principles. He who vio- 
lates these fundamental principles is 
headed for failure. 


Guess Hitting Can Be Valuable 
Occasionally When Used in 
Certain Situations 


Pitchers and catchers form think- 
ing patterns in the process of deter- 
mining how to pitch to each batsman. 
For example, some pitchers like to use 
their fast ball on the first pitch, while 
others prefer using the curve for the 
initial pitch. When a batter faces 
this type of pitcher and actually sees 
from batting experience, after having 
faced the pitcher previously, that a 
high fast ball is the usual initial pitch, 
it is fairly safe to guess. that the same 
pitch will be thrown the next time 
the batter faces this same pitcher. This 
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LEAVITT BLEACHER 0. 


(Est. 1895) 


Backed by our many years of experience in the field of 
seating we offer you quality products in both indoor and 
outdoor bleachers & grandstands. 


For details write to 


LEAVITT BLEACHER CO. 


Urbana, Illinois 

















BASEBALL AND TRACK 


H. GR. 


DRY LINE MARKERS 
ACCLAIMED AT THE N.C.A.A 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


% Force Feed—Iinstant Shutoff- 
30 pound capacity. 

%& Easy to fill and operate 

%& No Brushes or Screens 
to clog 


SAVES TIME 
ELIMINATES 


1. Wet Mixture 

2. Mussy 
Washing 

3. Material 
Waste 









Send to 
Dept. H for booklet on Three other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 





THE WORLD’S 
| FINEST GYM MAT 


. like hundréds of coaches and 


officials throughout the country using 
National Gym mats, you'll agree on 
National—"‘the world’s finest gym mat.” 


Send for circular No. 25D today! 
INAL SPORTS J] 

















OHIO FOOTBALL 


COACHING SCHOOL 
AND ALL-STAR GAME 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


AUG. 7-11—Game 8:30 P.M. AUG. 11 
6th annual coaching school 
and game sponsored by 
Ohio Football Coaches Association 
A complete coverage of both the :T formation and the 
single wing, and a careful analysis of the popular 
defenses used against each, by five of the finest men 
in the business. 
PAUL BRYANT—Kentucky 
Sugar Bowl Champs 
CHARLIE CALDWELL—Princeton 
Coach of the year 
BURT INGWERSEN—Illinois 
Famous line coach 
SID GILLMAN—Cincinnati 
Master of the “Slide Rule T” 
WOODY HAYES—Ohic State 
A new coach with new ideas 
a 


NORTH-SOUTH ALL-STAR FOOTBALL GAME 
. 


Ghio’s finest fifty facing each other in a contest fea- 
turing the single wing against the T. All these boys 
graduate from high school this June. 


* 
For registration or information write: 


GLENN ELLISON 
High School, Middletown, Ohio 
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Only HIGHEST QUALITY Towels 
Will Last This Long! 


Yes, a school towel won't take 300 to 500 uses and launderings un- 
less it's made right of top quality materials. And McArthur Super 
Gyms and Super-Turks do last that long . . . for the true economy 
of lowest possible cost-per-use. Write today for information on the 
McArthur School Towel Plan. 


GEO. Me A HR T i U ii BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Voliand, 50 Hedley Place, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 



























DOW-METAL CROSSBARS 


For Pole Vaulting, High Jumping 


Meet all official specifications. 
Last 3 years or longer. 
Uniform all the way across. 
No danger of splintering. 
Painted in alternate black 
and white stripes. , 

@ Cost less per season. 


BASEBALL 
COACHING 
AIDS 
COACH’S KIT & NOTEBOOK 


Two Practical Coaching Aids 
$3.50 or $3.75 for Both | | 14’ (jumping) __ 2.2 Ibs. $6.75 
| 


Says C. D. Sheard, 35 years of baseball ex- 16’ (vaulting) 2.6 ibs. _ 7.50 





























For Their Outstanding 
QUALITY, LONGER 
LOW LOW COST. 
Complete 4 Piece Uniform $27 dz. 







Pepperell Gym Shorts 12. 
Bike Web Supporters 6. 
Ballston Gym Sox 5. 
Your School or Group Name 
sign Printed In Any Color. All 
Sizes Available. 
Beat Rising Prices 

ORDER NOW for Summer & Fall 












perience. 
50c higher west of the Rockies 
in baseball.” 
Says Jim Hendngan, University of Habana. 
t it aphic presentation and as 
pg ne Ter ine indramaral as well as 1115 JEROME ST., MIDLAND, MICH. 
| LEADING Coaches, Phys. Ed. Directors 
KIT OF 21 BOOKLETS = $2.25 Athietes & Stodents PREFER wes 
9 Booklets for Coach & Players—plus 2 | | a 
and return. RICHARD Gym Uniforms 
Some are as follows: v 
2. Practice Work With Pitchers 
3. Signal System 
COACH’S NOTEBOOK — ‘49 Edi- 
tion $1.25; ‘51 Edition $1.50. 
running—Hints on Schoolboy Pitching and 
Batting—Building Batting Cages, Backstops, 
46 or 64 pages of useful dope. Loose Leaf Style. 
Send for circular or order direct from a gn cen 
camp needs. 
. atalogue 
NEWTOWN, Connecticut, Dept. D eieeten san aie 
ADD 1i5¢ POSTAGE TO EACH ORDER RICHARD hae rae) 1. 


















“It is a fine and carefully selected course 
Write for the name of your nearest dealer 
“Your Baseball material has been a 
great help to me (an old coach)—on ac- K. & P. AT ial L ET I e Cc '@) . 
varsity groups.” 
booklets for each position—for distribution 
Defensive Baseball Tactics T . 
4. Practice Session Batting Dope 
151 Coaching questions with answers—Base- 
Scoreboards, etc. 
H. S. DE GROAT FREE Ilwetrated Sportswear 
217 Centre Street New York 13, N.Y. 









is particularly true if the pitcher has 
been getting the hitter out with this 
particular type of pitch. 


Guess Hitting Can Be Used 
Successfully Once in Awhile 
to Outsmart the Pitcher 


Some pitchers like to use their fas 
ball when ahead of the batter in th 
ball and strike count, while other 
like to use the curve ball. When this 
type of pitching strategy is used con 
sistently and is detected, it is general 
ly wise to guess that it will continu: 
to be used. Guess hitting in this parti 
cular instance may be successful, bu 
if the pitching pattern should chang: 
after guessing successfully against it 
then the guessing pattern will also 
have to change. 


Guessing Can Lead to the 
Psychological Game Winning Blow 


When a pitcher has been success 
ful in stopping the opposing team 
for seven or eight innings by using a 
certain pitching pattern, it is fairly 
safe to guess that he will continue 
using this pattern. This type of pitch- 
er occasionally loses a heart-breaking 
game in the last inning because some 
ambitious and ingenious batter has 
detected the pitching pattern and 
guessed correctly on the pitch in the 
clutch with a few runners on the 
bases, thus delivering the winning 
blow of the game. 


Guess Hitting Can Shake the 
Opposing Pitcher’s Confidence 
in His Best Pitch 


Many pitchers like to throw theit 
best pitch (either a fast ball, curve, 
sinker, screw ball, knuckle ball, etc.) 
when they get into a tight spot. This 
is their pitching pattern in the clutch. 
These pitchers are oftentimes the best 
pitchers and the toughest ones to hit. 
They do not depend too much on the 
batter’s weakness, but take a positive 
attitude and depend more on their 
own skill in having a strong pitch in 
reserve for a tight spot. When this is 
detected by a smart batter, the latter 
may guess occasionally with the pitch 
and deliver a crucial blow which sur 
prises the opposing hurler and shakes 
his confidence by making him think 
that he may have lost his speed or his 
stuff on the ball. 


Guess Hitting Has Many Fallacies 
Guess hitters give their secrets awa\ 
easily. When a batter swings at 


pitch and misses it badly, there is : 
good chance that he was not ready 
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for that particular pitch, but was 
guessing that another type of pitch 
would be used. The manner in which 
a batter swings at a particular pitch 
oftentimes reveals his thinking pat- 
tern. When a batsman swings early 
for a high inside pitch which starts 
there and then curves low and outside 
he probably is guessing that it was 
going to be a fast ball high and inside. 
Another method of detecting the 
guess hitter is by watching his stride. 
When a right-handed pull hitter faces 
a right-handed pitcher and _ steps 
straight in toward the plate it is fair- 
ly safe to assume that he is guessing 
at a curve ball outside. 


Guess Hitting Can Easily Be 
Combated By the Opposition 


When guess hitters are detected it 
is easy to cramp their style. Most 
pitchers combat the guess hitter by 
changing their sequence of pitches 
because they know that the guess hit- 
ter is basing his judgment on the 
pitcher’s- previous pitching pattern. 
Thus, if a pitcher has been fast-ball- 
ing a batter on the first pitch and no- 
tices that the batter is swinging and 
guessing for the fast ball, he can im- 
mediately change his method of think- 
ing against that hitter and in doing so 
change the whole basis upon which 
the batter has relied in formulating 
his guess. 

Some pitchers use a quicker meas- 
ure although it is of a more dangerous 
nature. If they think that the batter 
is guessing they knock him down with 
a high fast ball aimed at his head. 
This oftentimes proves very discon- 
certing to guess hitters. 


Guess Hitting Leads to Too 
Many Strike-Outs 


Guess hitters strike out much more 
often than non-guess hitters. This is 
due to the fact that they have the 
odds stacked against them in this 
game of ‘chance. Furthermore, they 
confess their thoughts at the plate by 
looking bad while striking out, that 
is, their swing is far from the flight of 
the ball as it crosses the plate. 


The Percentage of Successful 
Guessing Is Small 


As indicated previously, when 
pitchers are throwing three or four 
different types of pitches with varying 
speeds on each pitch, the odds on 
guessing correctly are against the bat- 
ter. He must not only guess the type 
of pitch, but also the speed of the 
pitch. Furthermore, should the hitter 
be fortunate enough to guess the type 
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KNITTING MILLS CO. 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


TOP CHOICE AMONG THE NATION'S 
OUTSTANDING ATHLETES! 


For top quality and dependability, count on 
SAND KNIT Athletic Clothing. First Choice, be- 
cause it combines the latest ideas of outstanding 
coaches and athletes with first quality materials 
and skillful workmanship. The result, maximum 
comfort and better appearance for the athlete. 


FOOTBALL JERSEYS 
Tailored for Wear featuring . . . 
® DuPont Nylon @ Cordura Rayon 
© Magic Yarns in a Combination of Knit Fabrics 
with Durene and Cotton 


FOOTBALL PANTS 
Complete line featuring . . . 
® Skinners Nylon Combat © Cramerton Army Cloths 
® Two-Way Stretch Fabric © 100% Nylon Knit Fabric 
® Nylon-Durene © Many other Fabrics 
See Your SAND KNIT Dealer! 
Write for 1951 Illustrated Catalog! 





538 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 5 














19th Annual 


TEX A S$ 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the Texas High 
School Coaches Association 


SAN ANTONIO, 


TEXAS 


July 30 — August 4 


Staff 


FRANK HOWARD - 
PAUL BRYANT 
C. McMILLAN 
CARNEY LASLIE 


BASKETBALL 
FORREST ANDERSON .-...... 
CLIFF WELLS Cs 


FRANK ANDERSON 
BASEBALL 


ALEX HOOKS 


TRAINING 
EDDIE WOJECKI -..-..--.-_ 


FOOTBALL 


- Clemson 


— Kentucky 


. Clemson 
Kentucky 


Bradley 
- Tulane 


-~ A. & M. 
- S$. M. U. 


Rice 


ALL-STAR BASKETBALL 
GAME—AUGUST 4 
ALL-STAR FOOTBALL 
GAME—AUGUST 3 
For information write: 


L. W. McCONACHIE 


2901 Copper St. 


El Paso, Texas 











STARTING BLOCKS 


IMPROVED 








| Bresnahan Starting Blocks (Pat 2144962) 

| Spike-resistant Rubber Face (Detachable) 

. Adjusts to 5 angles of Foot 

- Holds Position Rigidly 

. Compact (10’’x5’’x2”’). 

. Steel construction 
Price $5.00 Pr 


See your dealer or write direct to 


G. T. BRESNAHAN 


1033 €. Burlington St., lowa City, ta. 


Weight 5 Lbs. 


om oN 
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TO COACHES 
AND TRAINERS 
Mail this coupon 
for “Aces in Ac- 
tion,” a manual 
for the prevention 
and treatment of 
athletic injuries. 









Becton, Dickinson and Company 
t 51-DB 
Rutherford, New Jersey 
Please send me a free copy of ““Aces 
in Action.” 
Name. 
, Address 
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IN EQUIPMENT 


NEW ITEMS ano wes 


Wr school with a swimming program has not 
been bedeviled with the sinus problem? This 
marvelous little gadget will banish that problem 
pronto. Made of rubber with an elastic head band, 
the nose clip prevents water from entering the air 
spaces of the nose while swimming or diving. Fur- 
thermore, it aids in teaching proper breathing by 
forcing the swimmers to take in air through the 


For further information 
see Service Coupon 





"Safety in Swimming” 
a 


of pitch and the speed of the pitch 
he would still have another factor to 
contend with, that is, the area in the 
strike zone where the pitch will be 
thrown. For example, suppose the 
batter were to guess right on the type 
and speed of a fast ball, but suppose 
he is a high ball hitter and the pitch 
is a low strike. He is still playing a 
losing game insofar as the percentage 
of successful hitting is concerned. 


mouth. Available at sporting goods dealers or direct 














from Health-O-Swim Nose Clip Co., 1140 Broad- -_ 2064 ™ Hitting Cannot Be Improved ut 
way, New York 1. Pat. No. 966 and Developed By Guessing tu 
4 For schools who are looking for additional means Guessing does not and cannot im- 
of revenue (and who isn’t these days) these seats | prove hitting. Guessing is an intan-§ ;}, 
provide the answer. A reserve section of these seats | gible element upon which no one... 
will sell like hot cakes. They are equipped with a | may base a plan for continued suc 
su 


cess. Guessing is of a spontaneous na- 
ture. It is like the wind and cannot be be 
used as a basic premise or fundamen-§ sex 
tal in successful batting. 


Too Many Gambling Factors 


two-step automatic spring hook which quickly fastens 
the seat to any plank up to 154” in thickness. The 
seats are upholstered with Duran, in a variety of 
colors. The frame of hardwood is spar varnished 
and all-metal parts are heavily plated to prevent 


Qe eee » rust. Scott Port-a-fold Seat Co., Archbold, Ohio. cel 
Fox the eighth straight year Spalding’s will pub- 


Guess hitting is definitely a gamb- 
ler’s game, and as such it is a loser’s 
game. The batter who is unsuccess- 
ful and cannot solve the offerings of \¢ 


lish that marvelous series of sport cartoons com- 
plete with interesting sport facts, entitled “Sports 
Show.” The previous editions have proven so popu- 























lar that over three million copies have been pub- ey agen pltcher througn batting cel 
lished. The cartoons are drawn by the king of on ambi; nave ev'ry rag 
sports cartoonists, Willard Mullin. Numerous os eee a oer ee my 

schools display the series on their bulletin boards eiiie ero = wc ae neal =@ a 
and we can think of no finer way of creating interest e : ue ee ee ae ee pl 
in sports among the students. Reserve a copy now oo elk 
from A. G. Spalding and Bros., 161 Sixth Avenue, cel 
New York. rul 
HE White Arrow Football, newest member of an 

the Sunruco line, is official in size and weight A great player wh 

and is made of patented, exclusive Vita-Weld, multi- flee ea a a * 

- . . ‘ . prove ava 

ply construction of white Sunite rubber. Designed o" 

for night competition, the White Arrow is imper- your punting, ter 

vious to water, will not rot or give way at the sles Mditdg ant que 

seams. Exhaustive tests have shown that it kicks and tte cre 

passes with balanced accuracy and has that certain drop kicking are 

something called “feel” which is all-important. Sun ate 

Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio. ans 

, 4 assi 

om all, some 87 items are catalogued in this brand FOOTBALL - 
new Voit catalog, including new items such as ‘ per 
cork-center softballs and baseballs, all-rubber softball 6 
bases and home plates, bat knob protectors and ad- KICKING me: 
justable Swim-Fins. The new catalog of thirty-two Ba 
pages is printed in a variety of colors and we urge all * 
schools to secure a copy. This may be done by writing TECHNI LIES har 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 East 25th Street, Los Th 
Angeles 11, California or checking the service cou- ily 
pan akan Of , By KEN STRONG 4 
a) & EMIL BRODBECK . 

& R. Manufacturing Company, the producers Motion picture studies of all foot- eps 

e of those wonderful dry line markers, has come ball kicking techniques combined the 

up with a larger machine for larger areas—The Ryan pene ey em a hick. bod 
Olympic. This piece of equipment has four wheels “7 yea Siuiemtnadtie amide ion gro 

and will lay down either a two or three inch line. player and coach — high school, per 

Any granular material available in the territory may college or professional. ter 
be used. The beauty of a dry line marker is in the $3.00 cs 
saving. of are = = yo as job is At dll bookstores - 
necessary. oe ' . Co., Palms Station, Los . CVE 
Angeles $4, California. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 330 W. 42nd St.N.Y. 18) 8 
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Football Coaches’ Opinions 


(Continued from page 18) 


during games. 

3. Length of games. A study of the length of 
games in comparison with those of the 1947 season 
(prior to the liberal substitution ruling) indicated 
that the average high school game was 3.3 minutes 
longer while the average college game was 3.8 min- 
utes longer. ‘The average college game in 1950 was 
two hours and twenty minutes. 

4. ‘The questionnaire delved rather deeply into 
the matter of substitution, permitting a choice of 
six possible rulings. ‘The ruling to allow unlimited 
substitutions at all times provided they are made 
before the ball is put in play and within twenty-five 
seconds after the ball is ready for play received the 
greatest number of first place votes, approximately 
4) per cent. The present ruling received 33 per 
cent of the first place votes and hence a weighted 
value system was used which afforded credit con- 
siderations for second, third, fourth, etc., choices. 
According to this system, the present ruling re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes. 

5. In regard to offensive blocking, just a frac- 
tion better that half of the coaches felt that the 
present rules restricting the use of forearms and 
elbows had been strictly enforced. Sixty-two per 
cent of the coaches felt that the enforcement of the 
rules had decreased opponents’ use ‘of forearms 
and elbows against the head and face. By an over- 
whelming vote of 90 per cent the coaches protested 
against any relaxation of these regulations. An in- 
teresting divergence of opinion resulted from the 
question, “Have facial injuries for your squad de- 
creased during the past season?” Although the ag- 
gregate total showed 53 per cent of the coaches 
answering, “yes,” the college coaches who can be 
assumed to be largely line and backfield coaches 
answered the question with a negative reply, 62 
per cent voting, “no.” 

6. Eighty per cent of the coaches indicated that 
members of their own squad and opponents squads 
had not suffered any injury as a direct result of 
hard surfaced equipment or protection devices. 
Those who registered criticism directed it primar- 
ily against nose guards or face protectors. 

7. ‘The coaches were asked to express their 
opinion regarding the present ruling of blowing 
the ball “dead when any part of the ball-carrier’s 
body other than his hands or feet touch the 
ground.” Deletion of the rule was favored by 37 
per cent and, as Mr. Little summarized, “An in- 
teresting note was revealed, in that a majority of 
those favoring permitting the runner’s continued 
advance were representatives of schools located 
hear professional teams now using this privilege.” 
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COACHES READY 
REFERENCE SERVICE 
COUPON 


APRIL, 1951 


As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 

Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6856 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 
MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 35, 
Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, 1, 
Spalding & Bros., A. G., 17, 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 19, 


See advertisement 
[] Catalog 
[_] Catalog 
[] Catalog 


See advertisement 


SHOES 


(] Special school and college catalog 
C] Free “Scouting Notebook’ 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 3, 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mfg. Co., 47, 

Riddell, Inc., John T., 23, [] Information Riddell football and base- 
ball shoes 

[J Information football, baseball and 


track shoes 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 

™ 1951 full line catalog 

[1] Information FC-26 football pants and 
somple swatch 

[[] Information KTK2 pants and specimen 
swatch 

™ 1951 illustrated catalog 

] Catalog 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 


[] New Ace Manual, “Aces In Action” 


Spot Bilt, Inc., 31, 


Champion Knitwear Co., 54, 
Kinz Sportswear Co., 4, 


O'Shea Knitting Mills, 42, 


Sond Knitting Mills, 61, 
Smi’h Corp., Richard, 60, 


Becton Dickinson & Co., 
44, 61, 

Bik Web Mfq. Co., 45, 

Dolge Co., C. B., 58, 


Information Bike supporters 

25-pace illustrated booklet, “Athlete's 
Foot—A Public Health Problem” 
Information Oddoguard mouthpiece 
Information “B-H Sportsman” anklets 
and knee caps 

Information “Olympic Champion” sup- 
porters 

Medical report on “Pro-Cap” athletic 
tape 


FIELD EQUIPMENT 


See listing under “Films” 
Information 


OO 


Everlast, 55, 
Horn & Bro., Wm. H., 52, 


O. C. Mfg. Co., 51, 


Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, 


GYMNASIUM 


American Bridge Co., 5, 

American Playground Device 
Co., 44, 

Arnett, Richard W., 50, 

Bresnahan, George, 61, 

Brown Co., M. D., 46, 

Galef & Sons, Inc., J. L., 58, 

H. & R. Mfg. Co., 59, 

K. & P. Athletic Co., 60, 

Laszlo, S. E., 53, 

Leavitt Corp., 59, 

Master Lock Co., 49, 

Medart Products, Inc., Fred, 27, 

Miller Co., 56, 


Information Arnett starting blocks 
Information Bresnahan starting blocks 
Information 
Information 
Free booklet 
Information Dow-Metal Cross Bars 
Information official starter’s pistol 
Information 

Information 

Free literature 

Information Miller knee brace. 
ing under books 

Circular No. 25D 


“EM-GE” blank pistol 


See list- 


National Sports Equipment 
Co., 59, 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 6, 

Nutting Co., Charles W., 55, 


Literature on trampolining 

Information Nutting Football Equipment 
Repair Kit 

Free brochure 
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Precision Athletic Goggle Co., 58, [] 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Union Metal Mfg. Co., 41, (] Complete information 
BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 21, (C1 Catalogs 
Nocona Leather Goods Co., 29, [] Information Nocona baseball gloves 














TOWELS 
McArthur & Sons, George, 60, [] Information McArthur school towel plan 
RUBBER BALLS 
Pennsylvania Rebbor Co, 39; [() information Ponssylvente tennis bolls | American UM, iio 65 isws he dsec eget na cbedic cee tides ss 
American Playground Device Co. ...........---++-eseeeeees Me 
FLOOR FINISHES A Richard W 50 
Consolidated Laboratories, F} thee: hesthune rnett, Richar Pe Metre ewes Jb tad peting can pebhgns sawed 
Inc., 48, Sd & See Ore tere ee Sore ra 44, 61 
Hillyard Sales C., 53, 0) Free “Basketball Scoring Book,” ee dL se dace Liiblae wa hlapaionia nia el 45 
“Scouting Chart,” and “Tournoment| Bresnahan, George ............ 20sec eee eee t tec eeceeeees 61 
Bracket” : 
Huntington Laboratories, oO “Seal-O-San Coaches Digest. “ Sent | Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. ge deh 44 46664 6D6R6 de Ot Lhe DOES 640588 3 
Inc., 43, free to coaches. All others enclose 25 | Brown Co., M. at so oa Fl te oh teat ae Oke wk be ae 46 
cents handling fee pChampion Maleweer Co. ..... 2... 00. ciscccscscccenseeces 54 
RECONDITIONERS | Consolidated NN a Se a Se im ote wale eacd we aieaeed 48 
Ivory System, Cover 4, [1] Add name to “Observer” list IS 2a SSP Tak aa a atin a ae oe gi ieee + <n 60 
TENNIS EQUIPMENT TOME 2st, sd, 5 on cis a's abe ese dans etter 6 Wald cael 58 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., 57, [1] Free booklet, “How to Improve Your Drake Relays ........----------eeeeeceeeeereeeeeeeees 32, 33 
Tennis Game,” Vinnie’ Richards ! Dunlop INE GMI in so o's pte amas anak ewan ae eeerd 57 
NETS ine sa bie egiwd Keng oeh os ech 55 
Linen Thread Co., Inc., 37, () Information | Galef & A OM, vg Ch osis teh wctn, edeenewakene sMeeese 58 
AWARDS & TROPHIES wie ck) ce awn esa ceecakhascoa leaden wos bee 7 
Noble & Co., Inc., F. H., 56, [] Information RNIN, oie ads ao 6.c'nin abn deena stame® bgt kaldanle de’ 59 
TURF PRODUCTS | Hillerich I a eaiiy 4-4/ld.0-ddim Soe n'e 4 olnw sin perabgie seid on 21 
Gulf Oil Corp., 2 Oo Free booklet “Gulf Sani-Soil-Set” | Hillyard Sales | eee oe arene ee ps et pre 53 
Hyper Humus Co., 56, [] Full information gdh Lk 8 cial ed Site ad eR epwn Seed eae 52 
Michigan Peat, Inc., 4, [] Information ee en, os acca bcp ced cen eoewss weds 43 
Scott & Sons Co., O. M., 49, (] Information H H 
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CLINICAL PROOF! 


These photographs were 
taken during clinical tests 


1. At start of test— Application 
of two types of tape to normal skin 
of forearm. I—Seamless Pro-Cap 
AthleticTape. [I—Ordinary Athletic 
Tape. 


2. After 48-hour application 
—Tape removed after 48-hour ap- 
plication on same individual. Prac- 
tically no reaction from Seamless 
Pro-Cap; severe reaction from ordi- 
nary athletic tape. 


LITTLE OR NO SKIN IRRITATION—HERE’S WHY! 


The dramatic, unretouched photographs (above) 
prove why Seamless Pro-Cap Athletic Tape is 
specified by thousands of schools and colleges 

. why it was used by the last U. S. Olympic 
Team... why Pro-Cap is a nation-wide success! 


Seamless Pro-Cap—a patented product—gives 
you 5 important advantages: 


i. Little or no skin irritation 
2. Little or no itching 
3. Less skin maceration 


4. Better adhesion—does not creep 
or curl at edges 


5. Little or no slimy deposit 


Team physicians, trainers, amateur and pro- 
fessional athletes have welcomed Pro-Cap as 
a great scientific advance that has long been 
needed. 

There’s no mystery why Seamless Pro-Cap is 
superior to conventional athletic tapes: it con- 
tains two medically-proved ingredients—zinc 
propionate and zinc caprylate—that tend to 
inhibit the growth of bacteria and fungi which 
cause many cases of “skin irritation.” Clinical 
tests prove the superiority of Pro-Cap. (Write 
for medical reports.) 

Try Seamless Pro-Cap—you’ll never use or- 
dinary tape again! Order through your Sporting 
Goods Dealer. 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 








RECONDITIONING OF BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


two, and you can do it by taking care of the 


Although Basketball Equipment costs peanuts 


compared to what it takes to outfit a football equipment you now have. 


player it’s still pretty expensive, and surer Right now most Schools and Colleges have 
than fate it’s getting to be more so. 
Dp D 


Every day, as we talk to men in the world of 


to consider checking in their Basketball Equip- 
ment —— and: the question is then ~what.to..do 
sports, we realize how difficult it is to make with it? This should be a simple problem — 


both ends meet in any sizeable athletic program. send it to us, or hand it over to one of our 


It’s a time to tighten up the belt a notch or numerous salesmen. 
co 


The Ivory System is in a Class by Itself! 


RECONDITIONERS OF 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENZ 


PEABODy, MASSACHUSETTS 
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